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By CORL A. LEACH 


What is registration? 

A common complaint is that the fact 
an animal is registered is no assur- 
ance of its quality. All sorts of rules 
and tests for registration are suggest 
ed. The difficulty is, of course, not 

with registration 
but with those who 
try to read mean- 
ings into registra- 
tion that were nev- 
er intended to be 
there. 

Registration can- 
not take the place 
of intelligence on 
the part of the 
breeder It is not 
intended as a guar- 
antee of quality 
it is merely a cer- 

tification of the breeding of the ani 
mal. It then becomes incumbent upon 
the breeder to study the breeding and 
use the information back of it in mak 
ing his own conclusions the 
quality 

The additional information of qual 
ity must in the other 
sources of information such as 
and AR tests, in 
classifications, 
telligence of 
pedigree, as certified by registration, 
and couples with the pedigree these 
other bits of information to complete 
the whole story of the animal 

Registration is a tool to use. It is 
no more, nor any less It is not in 
any respect a goal in itself 
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Buck shows 


I still wonder when goat show 
is going to have enough gumption and 
ambition, not to mention initiative, to 


properly exhibit bucks? 


some 


Where does it go? 

It is really surprising how many 
people forget to put addresses on cor- 
respondence and orders. We always 
have on hand a sizeable file of orders, 
subscriptions and correspondence held 
up because of the failure of the writers 
to give adequate addresses 

Perhaps some of these folks blame 
us for all sorts of inefficiency when 
they do not receive replies—and, 
goodness knows, we do make enough 
errors of our own. But we're up a 
tree on orders like this; all we can do 
is to hold the letters until a complaint 
is received which may (or may not) 
give the address and permit comple- 
tion of the transaction 

Recently it seems we have been 
suffering from an epidemic of this 

May we suggest that while it is per- 
fectly adequate to write this informa- 


tion on the letter (if it is written plain- 
ly), that the cheapest insurance 
against omitting addresses is for 
every person to have letterheads and 
envelopes printed with name and ad- 
dress on them 


All the signs as interpreted by econ- 
omists point to milk shortages be- 
coming more and more acute as 
human population gains outstrip the 
milk-producing capacity of American 
farms 

That means a greater and greater 
demand for dairy goats as people will 
turn to family milk production, and 
with it the demand for milk from 





ability——to 


Mark Twain’s War Prayer 
Since it was printed in Dairy Goat 
Journal some time ago, many requests have 
come asking for republication of the War 
Prayer of this great American author 
Written to expose the hypocrisy of prayer 
for victory, and the glory of war, it is a 
stark expose of the thoughtlessness of 
nationalistic prayers His rendition and 
translation of over-pious prayers for peace 
through-victory, tears apart the curtain of 
sanctity that the militarists use to give 
scceptance—-if not decency and respect 
slaughter; and holds a 
mirror to the training they would instill 
intq the youth of the nation. It is quoted 
from the Journal of the National 
Assn. of the United States 


mass 


riginally 
Education 


O Lord, our God, help us to tear their 
soldiers to bloody shreds with our shells; 
help us to cover their smiling fields with 
the pale forms of their patriot dead; help 

drown the thunder of the guns with 

e wounded, writhing in pain; let us lay 

te to their humble homes with a hur- 

fire; help us to wring the hearts 

offending widows with unavail 

> us to turn them out roof 

little children to wander 

through wastes of their 

in rags and hunger and 

of the sun-flame of the sum 

winds of winter, broken 

i n with trava |, imploring Thee 

for the refuge of the grave and denied it 

For our sakes, who adore Thee, Lord 

ast their hopes, blight their lives, pro- 

tract their bitter pilgrimage, make heavy 

their water their way with their 

stain the white snow with the blood 

of their wounded feet! We ask of one 

who is the Spirit of Love and who is the 

ever faithjul refuge and friend of all 

that are sore beset, and seek His aid with 
humble and contrite hearts. 

Grant our prayer, O Lord, and Thine 
shall be the praise and honor and glory 
now and ever. Amen. 


wor 


hl 


teh 
Steps 


tears 


(lf readers wish reprints of this War 
Prayer, Dairy Goat Journal will be glad to 
send them to any who send stamped, self- 
addressed envelope.) 





goat dairies will also increase. This 
is all a market on top of the already 
expanding area of usefulness of the 
dairy goat. 

The goat business has long been a 
good business for the person with am- 
bition and intelligence—it looks like 
new vistas are being opened which 
bring many new opportunities to 
those who hitch their wagon to a goat. 


Help at the right moment 

Think how much it may mean to 
a person buying his first goat if you 
just tell him of a few good books about 
goats (and might we dare suggest 
mentioning Dairy Goat Journal?) It 
may even be cheap insurance to help 
you assure a satisfied and successful 
customer. And just a few words—or 


a line on a letter—will do it so easily. 


No strings attached 

We hope there are no strings tied to 
Dairy Goat Journal. -We have con- 
sistently refused all designations as 
“official organ” of this and that group 
—since 1931 this has been a standing 
policy. Never a year goes by without 
local or other associations suggesting 
such a tie-in, and we have appreciated 
the confidence of these groups. But it 
is our desire to serve the industry— 
not any clique, no matter how just, fair 
and honest the intent. We can not do 
this impartially if we are hampered by 
official connections 

At the same time, we want to co- 
operate closely with every organiza- 
tion and every individual whose pur- 
pose is the furtherance of the dairy 
goat. We frequently send letters to 
associations extending the use of Dairy 
Goat Journal facilities for whatever 
help we can render. All are treated 
exactly the same—from the tiniest 
local club to the largest national or- 
ganization. 

Nor do we see any reason for par- 
tisanship. We believe all groups have 
a special niche, and are important to 
the industry. 


Shot in the arm 

Young blood is the answer to many 
problems of goat organizations and 
goat. shows starting with the 
4-H age groups, right on up to young 
adult leadership. 

Ailing goat shows may well be re- 
vived to unprecedented activity with 
attention given the young exhibitors 

classes for 4H, and _ other 
special attentions. It's surprising how 
much the oldsters can learn from the 
younesters if they but will. 

In the goat club meetings the young- 
sters have the new knowledge and 
enthusiasm to make important con- 
tributions to everyone. 


Proved sires 

Do you know what a proved sire is? 
In the language of the Department of 
Agriculture it is one with daughters 
in production and meeting established 
standards. 

Then how many goat owners are 
misrepresenting when they advertise® 
bucks (and especially, as some do, 
yearling bucks) as proved sires? The 





“of Animal 


mere fact that a buck has proved 
fertile does not mean he is a proved 
sire—he still has a long journey 
ahead of him before he can be called 
a proved sire. 


Books reviewed may be secured from the 
publisher or through Dairy Goat Journal 
at prices liste 





SHEEP HUSBANDRY, by M. E. 

Ensminger, head of the Department 
Husbandry, Washington 
College. Copyright 1952. 404 
pages, 176 illustrations. (The Inter- 
state, Danville, Ill.) $4.00. 

While this is definitely a sheep book, 
there is one chapter devoted specif- 
ically to dairy and Angora goats, as 
well as other occasional references to 
goats. However, the relationship be- 
tween sheep and goats is so close that 
a great deal of useful information for 
owners of dairy goats is in its pages 

and it should prove indispensable 
to sheep breeders, as a practical yet 
scientific reference. 


State 


FOOD, FARMING, AND THE FU 

TURE, by Friend Sykes. 294 pages, 
many illustrations. (Rodale Press, 
Emmaus, Pa.) $4.50. 

It has been said that if all British 
farmers farmed like the Sykes broth- 
ers, that country would be exporting, 
not importing food. In this book 
Friend Sykes shows that by simple, 
sound, sensible farming we could re- 
build exhausted soils, thereby saving 
immense sums now being spent on soil 
conservation and human health. 

Health? If you have not yet realized 
that your health, depends largely on 
what you eat and how it is grown, 
it is time you read this book. 
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You Said It 





Your comments, criticisms, suggestions are invited for this department of communica- 
tions frem Dairy Goat Journal readers——just make them short and to the point, with a limit 


of not more than 200 words. 


Yours, Without Reply 

“No Answer to My Inquiry 
to relate my experience I needed a 
Saanen buck kid and a Nubian buck 
kid, the best I could buy. I carefully 
selected names of four breeders of 
each breed, all of them prominent 
breeders, I wrote each a letter, stating 
carefully what I wanted, and enclosed 
stamped, self-addressed for 
reply. 

Two made no reply whatsoever 
answered briefly, but indicated her 
stock was so good she would rather 
not ship it, Another sent a brief note 
that she had bucks to sell, quoting 
price, but no pedigrees or descriptions 
were given. Another sent pedigree of 
a yearling buck, and promised to send 
more particulars when kids arrived 
but that promise was not carried out 
Another prominent breeder, in 
I had pinned my highest hopes, sent 
a brief note on a torn half piece of 
paper, telling me how busy was 
and that in a few days she would send 
me details of stock—which so far has 
not been received. 

The other two each sent a prompt 
reply, stating what they had to sell, 
giving full descriptions and informa- 
tion. I bought my bucks from these 
two breeders! And I was pleased be 
yond my fondest hopes with the bucks, 
and later when I needed another buck 
I returned to one of these same breed- 
ers and got just what I wanted—and 
now have also bought a bred doe from 
her. 

I know the other side of the story 
too: Inquiries on postcards asking for 
full descriptions of all one’s goats 
although I advertise two breeds they 
never even state which breed they 
want, or anything else. I know those 
who never acknowledge receipt of your 
letters, the ones who fail to return 
the pedigrees or pictures although they 
do not intend to buy . and all that 
kind. 

But I think it pays off in good will, 
if not in sales, to answer every inquiry. 
A good response leaves a pleasant as 
sociation in the mind of the inquirer 
and he may come back to you later 
or recommend you to someone else. 
If you have nothing to sell at the time, 
for goodness’ sake have the courtesy 
to write and say so. 

On the other hand, I wish it could 
be impressed on the inquirer that the 
time to write means money.—Mrs. F. 
A. Fritz, Ciela Goat Farm, Janesville, 
Calif. 
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Carob For Pasture 
If you are familiar with Tree Crops 
by J. Russel Smith you will see that 
carob may be a useful feed for goats 


as suggested by Mrs. Owings in the 
January issue of Dairy Goat Journal! 
French cut some 
to furnish leaves; tall 
fruit relished by goats 

A small demonstration carob orchard 
has been established between Vista 
and Twin Oaks valley in northern San 
Diego, Calif.. county. It is managed 
cooperatively by the University of Cal 
ifornia and the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

For milleniums the carob has fed 
man and beast. I have seen the beans 
in grocery stores in Chicago. 

I should add that my two goats 
relished a half bushel of honey locust 
pods a somewhat similar. feed. 
talph Kreider, Jr.. Hammond, Il 


foresters trees low 


trees produce 


Goat Milk Is Wonderful 
concerning the good 
of goat milk. I used to have duodenal 
ulcer, and at that time lived exclus- 
ively on goat milk. Wonderful! 

I appreciate the tenor of your edi- 
torials. Keep it up!—Rev. H. H 
Kniper, Randolph, Wis. 


I can testify 


Alaskan Opportunity 

As a missionary and as farmer at 
Haines House, a home for native Alas- 
kan boys and girls, I have come across 
a number of places where I figure a 
goat dairy could be profitably main- 
tained. 

I would like to start a goat dairy in 
one of these places, but not without 
three or four years practical experi- 
ence and study. If I could find a posi- 
tion in working with goats where I 
could earn a living for my family and 
also get this training, I would probably 
take the opportunity to break into 
dairy goats for good. 

I appreciate your comments on mil- 
itarism and, more specifically, the way 
Dairy Goat Journal ties in Christian 
ideals with goatkeeping and helps 
make that occupation one that 
Christians will always be glad to count 
themselves part of.—George C. Everest, 
Haines, Alaska. 


Evicted For Goats 

Our landlady, on the acre we rented 
until we could find an acreage suitable 
to purchase, says off with our two 
nice, clean, un-smelly goats, or out we 
go. Her wealthy friends “rib” her, 
even though the place is in the country. 

So to keep the goats we must move 
—for to get rid of them we will not. 

We welcome Dairy Goat Journal. 
It gives us hope as gnes being evicted 
for “goats’ sake.”—Stanley Carl, Boise, 
Ida. 
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More Weeds — Better Goats 


TUCKED AWAY in a tiny corner of an 

Italian market street of New York 
City was a small cheese store run by 
a motherly old-country Italian-Amer- 
ican lady. I went in to shop for some 
of her cheeses. She showed me var- 
ious hard and soft cheese, expound- 
ing on the virtues of each. Various 
of her laticini freschi (fresh or soft 
cheese) were wholly made of goat 
milk. Taking a tin of ricotta (some- 
what like a very soft, smooth cottage 
cheese), I asked around for some 
hard cheese which I might take back 
with me to the farm. She unearth- 
ed one whose name | cannot now 
recall. With praises reserved for on- 
ly the ultimate gems she described 
this cheese as made from sheep’s or 
“wild goat’s” milk. On closer ques- 
tioning I discovered that her refer- 
ence to “wild goats” meant that these 
animals fed extensively on browse or 
weeds. 


There is no use trying to describe 
the special taste of this particular 
hard cheese made of “wild goat’s” 
milk. In the hackneyed idiom of 
our highly developed advertising art 
it could have been truly classed as a 
“taste sensation of the nation.” I 
was thoroughly pleased with it—and 
gave it no further thought till I read 
Prof. Joseph A. Cocannouer’s su- 
perb book on “Weeds—Guardians 
of the Soil.” Then I linked up 
many of the references in that book, 
the many and just claims of goat 
dairymen, the observations of Dr. 
Leach on the delicate flavor of goat 
milk when the goats had fed on 
and the “out-of-this-world” 
flavor of that superb cheese I men- 
tioned above. How much of the 
flavor could have been attributable 
to the special weeds and extra sub- 
soil elements those “wild goats” de- 
posited in the milk which made the 
cheese, as against the special skills 
of the talented cheesemakers who 
produced this cheese, | won't dare 
to apportion. But I’m much hap- 
pier in my newly found knowledge 
of the excellence of weeds as a diet 
through the agency of some obliging 
goat milk. 


brow se 


But the true function of weeds as 
a vital dink in what Professor Cocan- 
nouer calls the “fertility chain” will 
need a. good deal of understanding 
and patient exposition before the 


® By H. O. B. SHILLER 


patent excellence of their link in 
that chain is demonstrated. And it 
is just, perhaps, that goat raisers 
should be first among those to recog- 
nize their true value. 

Weeds will not gain respectability 
until a vast weight of authority and 
a huge load of experience will show 
their rightful position of excellence 
in agronomy. ‘Their proper place 
in maintaining soil fertility in vir- 
gin soil, of preserving it in cultivated 
soil when grown under a controlled 
plan, of reclaiming broken-down 
soil, will perhaps be best recognized 
among those enlightened agricultur- 
ists who prefer to reap their golden 
harvests from goats. 

Goat owners might try some ex- 
tended experiments which might lead 
to a better understanding of the 
worth of weeds. These experiments, 
of course, would have to be as close- 
ly controlled as the patience and true 
scientific experience of the practi- 
tioner will permit. Even so, their 
daily experience with the preferences 
of their goats for particular feeds 
and an observed true relation to the 
over-all health of their animals when 
exposed to one diet as against an- 
other could serve to indicate the 
feeding value of weeds for goats. 

Of course, when a special use is 
found for a particular weed, it loses 
its disreputable status and graduates 
to the rank of respectability. Some- 


times that respectability is enough 
to kill a weed’s ambition. 

At Donona Farms we are particu- 
larly fond of dandelion in its various 
guises as a vegetable. If we feel 
either bored or energetic enough to 
seek a small vacation, we will scour 
our lawns in season (and those of 
our neighbors if they aren’t careful) 
for a huge mess that we can can. 
But you can buy cultivated dande- 
lion in the markets of our larger 
cities. And it is here that I opine 
that the poor weed loses its virility 
as it gains in respectability. That 
special bit of bitterness which makes 
a wild dandelion so intriguing a veg- 
etable seems to be bred out of the 
giant leaves that lie so artfully dis- 
played on the shelves of the grocer. 

During the late horror of World 
War II milkweed achieved this status 
of respectability accorded to a val- 
uable industrial crop. The sap was 
processed into a kind of foamed ma- 
terial used in one or another of that 
war's activities. However, I don’t 
think that will change the character- 
istics of the patches which grow in 
my neighborhood and provide such 
excellent vegetables for our table. 

When our forefathers were closer 
to the soil, they learned of the food 
value of many so-called weeds from 
the funds of knowledge amassed by 
the Indians as well as their own ad- 
venturous—or desperate—forays in- 





Guts and Cau tes 


THE WHITE ANT is a native of Africa, and not an impressive indi- 
vidual. It doesn’t amount to much. The slightest pressure of your 
finger will squash it to smithereens. 

But the ant is a born organizer. He doesn’t work singly. With mil- 
lions of his fellows he goes on a rampage—and just about takes over. 
Every animal in the jangle that sees the ants headed his way has a 
strong urge to be extensively elsewhere. Even an elephant will flee in 
terror when the ants really get down to business. 

As individuals even the best of us have our limitations, but in work- 
ing together—cooperating with our fellowmen—we can work wonders. 
Most of us are strongly individualistic. In some ways that’s a pretty 
good trait. But it can and will also hamper our progress if we don’t 


govern it. 


one course to follow: 
Be an ant—not an anti! 








It doesn't do any harm, now and then, to remember that after all 
you and I are only a couple of rather small ants in a fair-sized army. 
We are important, just as évery individual is important. 

Each of us has important work to do in the dairy goat business. 
And it is within our power to be a help or a hindrance to our associ- 
ates. For a real person, who believes in the dairy goat, there is just 











to stemming the tides of starvation 
by trials of the nearest thing that 
looked good enough to eat. But the 
special flavors of those weeds, wheth- 
er too flat or too flavorsome, were 
not taken into the realm of cultiva- 
tion. (Do any of you really older 
folks remember when a tomato was 
an item of floral decoration rather 
than a vegetable?) However, while 
weeds do not find themselves direct- 
ly on our tables as vegetables, they 
do get on our board through the kind 
aegis of our perennially hungry and 
curious goats. 

The study of our soil, while it has 
made tremendous strides in these 
latter years, has yet a great distance 
to go. We, thus, cannot put our 
fingers directly on all the reasons 
for the excellence or deleteriousness 
of particular elements in our food 
economy. We know some things by 
rule of thumb—and hope to learn 
more with certitude. It is through 
a closer study of weeds in relation to 
agriculture that we may get some 
answers to the puzzle of why a field 
fed with the latest and best in fer- 
tilizer mixes will, nevertheless, “burn 
out.” 

Soil biology, chemistry and phys- 
ics have rendered up the wonders of 
aureomyein, the productivity of lime 
on special soils, the wisdom of crop 
rotation. Our goats have pointed, 
in the past, to hidden wisdom when 
they showed preference for weeds 
as feeds as against some grasses. It 
is up to us to seek a rational line of 
explanation which will demonstrate 
the full realm of utility inhabited 
by weeds. 

Actually, many farmers, some re- 
search botanists and a few chemists, 
as well as scattered adventurous 
souls, are keeping an experimental 
hand in on the utility of various 
weeds. Knowledge of the value of 
weeds is not new. As our soils are 
depleted under the urgent demand 
to produce more for both peace and 
war, our never-ending quest for some 
other sources of food drives many 
farmers to the either deliberate or 
adventitious use of uncommon plants 
for both animal and human food. 

It is a major step in agriculture, 
however, to recognize that so-called 
weeds are beneficial and can be more 
so under planned use in a rational 
program of farming. And goat own- 
ers can add many brilliant chapters 
to this illuminating knowledge. 





“I have found Dairy Goat Journal 
most interesting and informative. I'm 
afraid you'll have us on your subscrip- 
tion list for a long time.”—William 
McCollum, Union Co., N. J. 


Nutrition and Animal Disease 


Discussions on livestock diseases and 

their economic importance have 
dwelt for the greater part on dis- 
eases caused by viruses, bacteria, 
and parasites. This is as it should 
be, because the greatest loss is from 
the acute and chronic diseases caused 
by these agents. Nevertheless, any 
general discussion on the etiology of 
animal disease must include the role 
played by nutrition. It is a well- 
known axiom that if an animal is 
given a chance it will protect itself 
against many invaders. By giving 
the animal a chance, we refer to, 
among other factors, the state of nu- 
trition. While certain acute infec- 
tions such as anthrax, foot and mouth 
disease, rabies, brucellosis and others 
occur regardless of nutrition, there 
are numerous diseases, the onset or 
severity of which are governed by 
predisposing factors, and one of these 
factors is the state of nutrition. In 


general, we can state that the inci- . 


dence of disease in animals on a well- 
balanced nutritious diet is much 
lower than those on a poor or insuf- 
ficient ration. It is not the purpose 
of this discussion to elaborate on 
what constitutes a well-balanced ra- 
tion. That is a subject in itself and 
varies not only with the species, but 
with the age and purpose. Rather, it 
is intended to discuss the relation of 
the nutritional state to the onset of 
disease and to point out certain con- 
ditions specifically due to a vitamin 
or mineral deficiency. 

First, the simple problem of the 
quantity of the ration fed must be 
considered in relation to. the health 
of the animal. An animal can be 


1 


Harvey James, Jr., 7, Mitchell Erin, 
1, Stephen Mark, 4, and Daniel John, 


5, the four sons of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harvey Considine, Janésville, Wis., 
all ready for Sunday School. All four 
are raised on goat milk and honey. 


affected by overfeeding as well as by 
underfeeding. (The term  under- 
feeding applies not only to the 
amount of ration given but to the 
use of ample amonnts of a ration 
the is nutritionally inadequate.) 
While the latter obviously leads to 
emaciation and lowered resistance to 
parasitism, the former may also lead 
to a lowered resistance under certain 
conditions. For example, serum and 
virus vaccination is more dangerous 
in fat hogs on full ration than in 
those on a limited diet. The dietary 
type of infectious scours frequently 
is associated with overfeeding. 

Occasionally in young growing 
stock excessive concentrates, in the 
absence of roughage, may lead to an 
inflammation of the stomach and in- 
testines (gastroenteritis) and diar- 
rhea; if the concentrates are not im- 
mediately reduced, the losses may be 
heavy. 

Sudden changes in feed may be 
disastrous. For example; stock 
shipped from a remote point should 
be fed lightly to begin with, thus 
allowing them to become acclimated 
and accustomed to the feed. 

The foregoing general principles 
concerning feeding livestock in main- 
taining them free from disease may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. Feed an adequate amount ih 
order that the growing animal main- 
tain condition. Growth should be 
continuous; it is costly to allow an 
animal to lose flesh from lack of 
feed; the loss must be replaced. An 
animal losing condition from lack of 
feed becomes more susceptible to 
disease. 

2. Livestock on maximum ration 
of concentrates should be observed 
carefully for symptoms of acute in- 
digestion characterized by loss of 
appetite, constipation or diarrhea, 
and evidence of abdominal pain. 

3. Avoid sudden changes in feed. 

Certain deficiencies of minerals or 
vitamins in the ration produce speci- 
fic manifestations of disease. Many 
of these deficiencies are confined to 
certain areas, others are widespread 
im occurrence. 

Rickets produces, among’ other 
things, a pronounced failure of grow- 
ing bone to calcify, and is a not in- 
frequent occurrence in young ani- 
mals. The cause is apparently an im- 
proper calcium-phosphorus ratio in 
the diet and aggravated by a vitamin 
D deficiency. Calcium deficiency is 
rare in the United States, especially 
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in the ruminant, since legume forage 
crops are usually 
of calcium. 
hays 


excellent sources 
Timothy and other grass 
may not supply adequate 
Phosphorus deficiency is 
relatively common and phosphorus 


deficient 


amounts. 
areas are known to exist. 
Phosphorus deficiency is reflected in 
the livestock of the area by depraved 
appetite, emaciation, and underde 
velopment. In these areas native feed 
should always be supplemented with 
high phosphorus feed such as whole 
cereal grains, cottonseed, linseed, or 
soybean meal. Mineral supplements 
such as steamed bone meal or dical- 
cium phosphate supply both calcium 
and phosphorus in the diet. Rock 
phosphate is sometimes used, but the 
fluorine must first be removed, since 
an excess of the latter will result in 
erosion of the teeth. The phosphorus 
and calcium content of some forage 
crops may be increased by adding 
calcium and phosphorus fertilizers 
to the soil. 

Cobalt deficiency occurs in some 
areas and causes anemia, emaciation 
and death. Only a trace of cobalt is 
required and can be added to a salt 
lick or other essential minerals. 

The interaction of copper and mo 
lybdenum has assumed considerable 
importance in recent years with the 
discovery that excessive molybdenum 
with the 
This has 
apparent in the 
the introduction 
of permanent pastures under irriga 
tion. The condition is confined to the 
young and is characterized by change 
in coat color, emaciation and diar 
rhea. Young animals have been ob- 
served on permanent pastures up to 
the hocks in feed and yet literally 
starving to death. On first appear 
ance, acute parasitism is suggested 
Mature animals are not affected but 
excellent The 

copper sulfate in the 
bluestone to the drinking 
the effect of ex 
cessive molybdenum. Supplementing 
the pasture with hay has been bene 
ficial in some instances. 

The addition of bluestone to drink- 
ing water is Livestock 
raisers often placed it in water to 
keep down the growth of algae which 
they believed detrimental to their 
stock. In the light of our present 
knowledge it was the intake of copper 
that benefited the animals. 

In certain areas, the mineral mag- 
nesium may be lacking in the soil 
with the result that a paralysis known 
as “grass staggers” may develop, and 
which may be fatal. 


in pastures can interfere 
growth of young animals. 
particularly 


western 


heen 


areas with 


remain in condition 
addition of 
form of 


water counteracts 


not new, 


Mountainbrook Dimple Ear Bluff, 
Nubian doe bred by Mrs. Mary E. 
Hackman, Lititz, Pa, and owned by 
Melvin L. DeGroft, Littlestown, Pa 


lodine is 
goiter, or 
animals. 


necessary to prevent 
“big neck,” in newborn 
In certain areas “iodized” 
salt must be supplied to animals. 

With respect to the vitamins, a de- 
ficiency of vitamin A can occur. One 
of the important effects of vitamin A 
deficiency, with respect to disease, is 
an increased susceptibility to infec- 
Under such conditions a low 
percentage kid crop because of abor- 
tions may be the tangible result. The 
answer to this is not always practic- 
able because it involves supplemen- 
tary feeding of properly cured alfalfa 
hay to supply the necessary vitamin. 
Vitamin A deficiency has also been 
associated with kid scours. 

Deficiency of vitamin D may be 
responsible for rickets. Sun-cured 
hay contains large amounts of this 
vitamin. Animals also get vitamin 
D) from the direct radiation of the 
sun’s rays. 

he vitamin B complex is not like- 
ly to be a factor in diseases of the 
ruminant which can synthesize this 
material, 

Lack of vitamin C has been as- 
sociated with failure to breed, and 
large doses of this vitamin have been 
recommended for correction of this 
condition in slow breeders. 

Natural feeds contain vitamin E 
but there is evidence that “white 
muscle” or “stiff lamb” disease may 
be prevented or corrected by the ad- 
dition of feeds rich in vitamin E to 
the ration. “White muscle” disease 
is characterized by a withering of 
the muscles of the hind quarters, 
thus preventing the animals from get- 
ting up to nurse. "Wheat germ oil 
is rich in vitamin E and is used to 
correct the condition. 

This resume has been of an ex 
tremely general nature and was in- 
tended to call attention to the neces 
sity of considering nutrition as an 
important factor in controlling dis- 


tion. 


ease. It can best be exemplified in a 
case history which is not hypotheti- 
cal. Kids in certain areas are subject 
to infestation by lung worms, stomach 
worms and lice. These areas are 
usually poor swampy pastures and 
no supplementary feeding is practic- 
ed. There is no effective treatment 
for lung worms, but the animals can 
be treated for stomach worms and 
lice, and at the same time the feed 
improved. If this is done the kid 
itself will be able to resist the lung 
worms. It is the combination of del- 
eterious factors that overcomes the 
natural resistance; hence, the reason 
for the introductory statement “give 
the animal a chance and it will pro- 
tect itself against many invaders.” 





PEMBROOKS TAKE OVER 
HERD OF E. W. MacNAB 


THe FReNcH ALPINE herd of E. W. 

MacNab, Azusa, Calif., has been 
taken over by Mr. and Mrs. James D. 
Pembrook of Azusa and will not only 
be continued as a breeding herd with 
the MacAlpine prefix as before, but 
the Pembrooks have just completed a 
new Grade A milk barn for a dairy 
operation. This herd has long been 
the largest herd of purebred French 
Alpines in America, and stock from 
it is represented in nearly every state 
and it has been widely exported. 

The Pembrooks have a long ex- 
perience with goats. Mrs. Pembrook 
was raised with goats, and Mr. Pem- 
brook has had an absolute need for 
goat milk as a result of internal hem- 
orrhage from duodenal ulcer. Their 
first goat was purchased from Mr. 
MacNab four years ago, and in the 
intervening period he has assisted 
Mr. MacNab in the operation of the 
herd. 

Mr. Pembrook is vice-president of 
the California Milk Goat Breeders 
Assn., and Mrs. Pembrook is record- 
ing secretary of the Cooperative Goat 
Products Assn. They have two 
daughters, Lois Ann, 6, and Kathleen, 
4. 

‘Personally, I am looking forward 
to a useful and interesting life with 
our goats,” says Mr. Pembrook, “still 
following the motto I learned many 
years ago,~ ‘I’m third’—meaning 
Christ first, others second, and.myself 
third.” 


The new year for enrollment in a 
dairy improvement association is yn- 
der way. See your county agricultural 
agent about signing up. 

Bucks usually have an odor only 
during the breeding season; does have 
no odor at any time. 





On-the-Farm Training Leads to Goat Dairying 


@ By H. E. LOBSTEIN, Bloomingburg, \. } 


Joun Capozzi operates the El-Cap 

Grade A Goat Dairy at Accord, N. 
Y., the first dairy producing Certi- 
fied goat milk in Uister County. 

“I was always interested in farm- 
ing,” says John, “even when | was 
working for the telephone company 
in Hackensack, N. J. The goat dairy 
started as a hobby. My physician 
told me to take up some sort of 
hobby and devote an hour or two 
a day to it as a means of assisting 
me out of my army-acquired dis- 
ability. I bought a goat and she 
became attached to me. 

“IT heard of the On-the-Farm 
Training program being given at 
Kingston High School and I com- 
pleted two years there under Raphael 
Klein, the agricultural teacher. At 
present I take part in an advanced 
course being given at Middletown 
High School, under Art  Lisack. 
These teachers have assisted me 
greatly to where I am today.” 

Capozzi has at present to travel 
43° miles to classes one night every 
week, and usually does not get home 
before midnight. He also takes part 
in all-day field trips, and Art Lisack 
visits his farm twice a month. 

At present his farm consists of but 
three acres, but he also rents or is 
given the use of 22 acres of neighbor- 
ing land on which he grew, for the 
first time this year, silage corn for 
his goats. He chopped the corn with 
a hand chopper which took him a 
week to complete, but he has filled 
a small silo and the goats love the 
juicy feed. Before he came to Ulster 
County from New Jersey he had been 
a salesman for a time but his dis- 
ability made it impossible for him to 
continue this work. 

“I gave up poultry and devoted 
my full time to my hobby, goats, 4n 
July 1949. It tock me a year to 
build up and develop the dairy with 
the aid of my neighbors and my 
wife,” says Capozzi. “Now I have 
18 head of which 23 have been milk- 
ing this year. Next spring I expect 
to have 33 milkers and a total of 
about 60 head. I started with one 
goat, just a pet, bought 15 milking 
goats during the first year, and raised 
18 young stock.” 

He explains that he sells his milk 
locally, in Ellenville and Kingston, 
where delivery is made every other 


day. At first most of the milk went 


to hospitals and out-patients for med- 
ical use. “It is great for infants and 
people suffering from ulcers or other 
stomach disturbances. But now every- 
body has heard of it and as I expand 
my production, healthy and_ sick, 
young and old are my customers.” 

It was with great pride that John 
showed his latest statement from the 
Ulster County Health Department 
which ceftified that his bacteria count 
was well under the requirements for 
Certified milk. 

Asked how the dairy acquired its 
name of El-Cap, Capozzi said it was 
suggested by a neighbor, by taking 
the first two letters of his 
name Eleanor, and the first 
letters of Capozzi. “My wife 
been of great assistance to 
through it all,” he concluded. 


wife's 
three 
has 
me 


Fransham 


on display at the Fe 


Fairybelle and Weylea Pride, 


tival of Britain, with their owner, D. J 


The pureness of the product is due 
to care in production. Every care is 
taken to keep the milk pure and 
clean. “I use a milking parlor where 
the goats are milked under sanitary 
conditions. They are brought from 
the dairy barn to this white enameled 
milking parlor. They are brushed 
and washed before taken to the milk- 
ing parlor and everything is done to 
keep the milk and the animals clean. 
The milk house and_ pasteurizing 
room are all white enameled.” 


Enzymes 

Life would be impossible if it 
were not for the chemical transfor- 
mations brought about within living 
cells by enzymes. Enzymes are organ- 
ic catalysts produced by living or- 
ganisms. In _ the strong 
chemicals, high temperatures and 
pressures are needed to bring about 
the same type reactions which en- 
zymes carry out quickly at body tem- 
perature and without the 
strong acids or alkalies. 


laboratory 


use of 


prizewinning Lritish Saanen does 


Glanfield, Twelve 


Oaks Farm, Windlesham, Surrey, England. 
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Naja Delora and Naja Paula (litter mates), Naja Brenda and Naja Sorena 
that comprised the first prize Nubian dairy herd at the California State Fair 


for the past two years 


Paula was also grand champion doe. Owned by Mr. 


and Mrs. Donovan A. Beal, Naja Goat Dairy, Modesto, Calif. 


PRE-MILKING SAVES LIFE 
OF FIRST FRESHENER 

By Mrs. Lora Cochran, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


WITHIN six weeks our 16-month-old 

doe was due to freshen for the 
first time. She seemed to be doing 
well, except her udder and teats 
were flaming red, hot, shiny, strut- 
ted, but not caked. She pastured on 
kudzu and grasses, was fed a dry 
grain ration, and allowed to drink 
water as desired. 


We debated milking her. A cow, as 


example, had been milked prior to 
calving under similar conditions 
but only as a last resort after los- 
ing a fine cow we failed to milk. 
Evidently she developed a_ fever 
which resulted in her death shortly 
after freshening. The cow we milked, 
however, lived and did well. 

We believe we saved our fine doe 
by milking, as she could barely walk, 
and her udder was feverish. She and 
her two kids are doing fine, fully 
as well as our other does and their 
eight August-born kids. 

There are emergencies which must 
be met as they arise, and we try to 
use common sense in solving our 
problems. 


EMPTY GOAT CRATES TO BE 
RETURNED AT LOWER RATES 
Wat have you been charged by 
your local express agent on goat 
crates returned to you? A_ wide 
variety of rates have been applied, 
but the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission refers the agent to “Railway 
Express Agency’s Official Express 
Classification No. 34, ICC No. 7600; 


Item 820, page 49, and Items 837-A 
and 855-A, page 14 of Supplement 
No. 22 thereto.” When a question 
comes up be sure your local agent 
makes the rates in accordance to the 
specifications of this reference. 

This specifies that crates will be 
charged for at one-half the rate per 
100 lbs. that applied on the ship- 
ment of the crated goat. A minimum 
charge for the return of 79c is re- 
quired, plus 20c “emergency charge,” 
plus 3% Federal transportation tax. 
Two or more empty crates from the 
same shipper to the same consignee 
are grouped together and the rates 
computed on the total shipment— 
subject to first class rate only when 
the charge at first class is less. 

In cases where goat owners have 
paid higher rates than this for the 
return of empty crates it is quite 
probable a refund can be secured 
upon presentation of claim to the 
Railway Express Agency. 





GOAT SHIPMENTS FOR 
KOREA PLANNED SOON 


PLANS TO SEND 10,000 dairy goats 
to Korea, beginning as soon as 
possible after an armistice, have 
been announced by the Heifer Proj- 
ect, inter-faith rehabilitation program. 
The Heifer Project will cooperate 
with the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction agency in this en- 
deavor, according to Thurl Metzger, 
executive secretary of the project. 
Because of the uncertainty of a def- 
inite armistice date, funds for which 
to purchase goats, rather than the 
animals themselves, will be most ae 
ceptable at this time, it was said. 
“Our hope is to have funds avail- 


able for the first large shipment of 
animals by Mar. 1,” Metzger stated. 
“Some of these may be purchased in 
Japan.” 

Metzger recently returned from an 
extended tour of Korea during 
which he explored the need for ship- 
ping livestock to war-devastated 
areas. 

He reported that the goat popula- 
tion in Korea has decreased 1% 
since the beginning of hostilities, and 
cattle, including both work and 
dairy animals, have decreased 45%. 

“Since the average farm is only 
3Y2 acres, and since a goat can live 
on less than a cow and is also prac- 
tically immune to tuberculosis, it 
seems better to ship goats than cat- 
tle at this time,” Metzger explained. 

Metzger emphasized that one of 
the most important problems involv- 
ed in this program of rehabilitation 
is to interpret it properly to the 
Korean people. “It is doubtful that 
the ‘little people’ of Korea have ac- 
cepted the UN as a champion of their 
liberties and as providing them a 
chance for a better life. In some 
respects the present affair looks to 
many of them like just another oc- 
cupation,” he said. 

Because of this situation, the 
Heifer Project expects to send with 
the first shipment of goats several 
teams of agricultural experts—“men 
trained in agriculture but with a mis- 
sion interest”—who will attempt to 
interpret the program. 

Metzger said the Heifer Project 
had been assured by Kim Hon Kyu 
of the United Nations Korean Re- 
construction agency that agricultural 
workers in the Korean government 
will assist in the distribution of the 
animals, such distribution to be 
based on need, regardless of reli- 
gious or political affiliation. 

Cooperation has also been pledged 
by D. N. Lutz, Presbyterian agricul- 
tural missionary with 31 years expe- 
rience in Korea. 





GOOD FENCES FOR GOATS 
MAKE GOOD NEIGHBORS 


GoaTs are now going out to pasture— 
it’s time to check fences. A loose 
goat is a red flag to the average 


neighbor. Steel posts fine 
fence; wood posts should be treated 
with preservative solutions to add 
years to their service. 

Electric fence may be operated in- 
expensively and is often the econ- 
omical way to install new fence or 
repair old fence. Goats learn to 


reapect it quickly. 





MILK-TESTED BUCKS 


THERE Is little need for anyone to 

purchase or use a buck merely be- 
cause he comes from an illustrious 
line, but whose sire and dam are un- 
known quantities as actual producers. 
Today there are sufficient does on test 
for milk production that everyone 
can—and everyone should—use only 
bucks from officially tested dams. 
While the system is not perfect, it is 
undoubtedly the best guarantee avail- 
able so far of the possible future 
breeding value of a buck. 

The one and greatest exception to 
the rule is to breed to a sire whose 
daughters are proved—by official 
records. The buck, irrespective of his 
failure to have an ofhcially tested 
dam, that can sire daughters from a 
mixed lot of purebred does that are 
uniformly higher producers than 
their dams—and especially if the 
dams are high producers—is a gem, 
and every breeder should try to use 
such a buck. 

Keep in mind, in evaluating a sire 
on this score, that a relatively poor 
buck can improve the production of 
daughters from low-milking dams; 
it takes a much better buck to im- 
prove production of daughters from 
high-producing dams. 

But failing this, at least get a buck 
from a dam with a proved record as 
a milk producer—and not the kind of 
record that says a doe is a “4-qt. 
milker” on the word of John Smith. 
John may be perfectly honest—but 
it can’t compare with an official 
record of, say, 1500 lbs. in 10 months. 
The daily record alone can probably 
do more harm than good in evaluat- 
ing a buck—insist on a 10-month 
record. Short lactation records are 
perhaps worse than useless as indi- 
cating an animal incapable of pro- 
ducing well for a longer period. True, 
there may be exceptions—but in the 
back of one’s mind must lurk the 
question, “If they are so good why 
wasn’t the 10-month record com- 
pleted?” 

But even the milk record is sub- 
jected to abuses and to misinterpreta- 
tion. How much more valuable is a 
buck likely to be from a dam that 
has for several consecutive years, 
made a good average record, than 
one from a young doe that was forced 
to a phenomenal record and burned 
out, to live but a short and miserable 
life. The strong, durable doe that 
milks well year after year, the doe 
with strength, durability and longev- 
ity, is the doe that should always be 


Snowboy of Saucon Valley, 2'4-year- 
old Saanen herd sire owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. A. M. Holschwandner, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 


preferred for the dam for your herd 
sire. 

It should be ascertained whether 
the record was made normally, and 
part of the information demanded 
must be whether the doe was nor- 
mally pregnant during part of her 
lactation, to kid normally about a 
year from her previous kidding. Al- 
most any doe, if not bred, will add 
several hundred pounds to her yearly 
production — an unfair, abnormal 
condition. The wise breeder will shy 
away from using bucks from such 
dams, until they may be thoroughly 


proved by other means. There are 
sufficient “normal” animals without 
taking gambles of this kind. 

Remember, too, that it is just as 
important to consider the butterfat 
production as it is the gross amount 
of fluid milk produced. 

True, individual type is fine in the 
sire to be used. It is a valuable 
guide. More valuable is a pedigree 
that shows high production with of- 
ficial records. Unfortunately, so far 
too few pedigrees can show much of 
this, but this fault of goat breeding 
is being rectified year by year. At 
the same time, don’t get excited by 
one lone grandam or great grandam 
that was a phenomenal milker—a 
well-balanced pedigree with both 
grandams and the dam good average 
milkers is far safer than the one with 
but occasional superlative milkers 
scattered here and there. 

Lest any think this discriminatory: 


Testing is open to everyone; it is 7 


simple, inexpensive. ‘The breeder sin- 
cerely and honestly interested in rais- 


ing breeding animals will test for the 7 
good of his customers, if not for his | 


own good. 

Here is a safe rule to follow: Buy 
only bucks from tested dams. While 
there are enough of these to go 
around, neither do they abound—it 
is the wise plan to start searching for 
your next herd sire right now. 





How to Evaluate Your. Goats 


Wnuart is a goat worth? It may be 

worth nothing. Its value depends 
upon the value of the product pro- 
duced by the goat. There is no ques- 
tion that is asked more often by be- 
ginners than, “What is a_ goat 
worth?” It is a question that long- 
established breeders usually answer 
only in most devious ways. 

Too often the answer is “What- 
ever you can buy one for,” or “What- 
ever the market is.” Or the valua- 
tion may be established by the price 
which a neighbor may sell a some- 
what comparable animal. Such an- 
swers are not answers, they do not 
even offer a basis by which one can 
safely invest in a dairy goat and ex- 
pect to make a reasonable profit over 
a term of years. Purchasing or sell- 
ing under such hazardous guessing 
can, at best, be classified along with 
horse-racing and rolling dice as a 
business investment. 

It should be recognized, too, that 
the worth to each individual will vary. 
Mr. A’s baby, for instance, is in criti- 


cal need of goat milk; he needs but 
a pint a day to-save the baby’s life— 
that pint of milk might be worth any 
amount in cash to him, and a verit- 
able scrub goat that would produce 
this milk, if no other source were 
available, would be worth and actu- 
ally is worth a great sum to him. 

Surely that’s an exaggeration and 
in practice it is hoped no unfortunate 
parent would run into this situation, 
but it does indicate that worth will 
vary with need. 

The same scrub goat that would be 
worth so much to Mr. A would be 
less than valueless to a commercial 
goat dairyman whose barn is full of 
high-producing animals and who has 
no need for a single extra drop of 
milk. To him such a goat would not 
only be valueless, it would be a lia- 
bility in his barn. Thus one poor 
little doe might vary in worth from 
an aristocratic figure for Mr. A, to 
less than her carcass would be worth 
as meat to the dairyman. 

But how, then, can the average 


re ee a 
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person buying a goat for a dairy, to 
produce milk for a cheese plant, or 
for home use, determine what he can 
afford to pay for any specific animal 
offered him? This question is an- 
swered by the economist, who has 
devised what he terms the “formula 
for value of exhaustible capital”— 
which is not nearly so formidable as 
its name. 

While examples can be given here, 
it must be remembered that each per- 
son must put his own value on his 
services, on his housing and feed 
costs, and on all other figures. But 
any individual can make a very close 
estimate. 

And, in the same way, variation 
will come in the value of the off- 
spring of the doe—the formula cares 
for all this. A good doe, producing 
well, will not only return more in 
milk, but the value of her kids is 
higher. One of the startling things 
in a study of valuation of a good doe 
is how rapidly value increases with 
the better kind of stock. 

For these examples assumptions 
will be made—since they are but to 
show the method for determining the 
value of a goat to you, but in no wise 
to establish any pricing system for 
a goat in a general way. 

Then, for the sake of consideration, 
assume that a doe is to be purchased 
just before she freshens the first time, 
with an expected productive life 
ahead of it of five years. In estab- 
lishing values that will pay a profit 
year after year averages must be 
used—one might tend to look at a 
rosy figure of a doe living to a grand 
old age of 15 years, but an average 
life expectancy must be much lower. 
This is quite comparable to the life 
expectancy tables used by life in- 
surance companies. Unfortunately, 
no absolutely accurate records of 
this kind are available for goats as 
yet. When they are they will prob- 
ably surprise most owners because of 
the short average life—-a cow’s aver- 
age life has been shown to be but 
about six years because of the high 
mortality from accident, poor care, 
and on.) During the 
five expected freshenings of this doe 
it is safe to assume she will produce 
10 kids, 5 of which will be does. 

The assumption will be that at the 
end of the five freshenings the doe 
will die and have little if any value 
as a carcass. Presuming she is a 
good doe that should average 1500 
lbs. of milk for each of five lactations, 
the net annual income may be tabu- 
lated, first establishing a value for 
her milk price of 20c a quart—com- 
parable to what might be paid for 
cow milk from the dairy. 


disease, so 


It is safe to assume that the value 
of the fertilizer to the yard and gar- 
den are both disregarded, and ofiset- 
ting housing costs. 


NET ANNUAL FUTURE INCOME 
Milk, 1500 Ibs. (750 
qts.) 
One doe kid 


$150.00 
15.00 


NET ANNUAL EXPENSES 
Labor: 120 hrs. at SOc 60.00 
Feed: 500 lbs. alfalfa 
at $1.50 
Grain 
Pasture, 6 months 
at $1 


$165.00 


7.50 
10.00 


6.00 03.50 


Income $71.50 


Now, for the five-year period, 
should figures average about as in- 
dicated, this doe world return $71.50 
annually. What then, is she worth 
as an investment? 

The banker can determine this 
through what he terms the “discount 
value of a dollar.” If one is in doubt 
how to figure this, the figures on 
one’s own particular investment may 
be taken to the bank and the banker 
will quickly give you the figures and 
show how it is done. 

For example presume that you 
can get 5% interest on your invest- 
ment and wish to get at least an equal 
return from the goat. Therefore, 
you will discount the future net in- 
come from the goat at 5% to deter- 
mine its present worth or value. Each 
dollar received in income from the 
goat one year from now is worth 
95.2c today discounted at 5%. Each 
dollar received 2 years from now is 
worth 90.7c; 3 years from now 86.4c; 
1 years 82.3c; and 5 years 78.34c. 

Therefore, the present worth of the 
goat may be determinted by multi- 
plying the prospective net annual in- 
come from the goat of $84 by the 
present worth of one dollar to be 
received during each of the 5 years 
of the productive life of the goat and 
add the products. 


over expense 


Present 
Value of 
Net Income Future 
Income 
$68.07 
64.85 
61.78 
58.84 
56.02 


Years Value of Annual 
Dollar 


95.2¢ 
90.7¢ 
86.4c 
82.3c 
78.25¢ 


$71.50 
71.50 
71.50 
71.50 
71.50 


Net Income $309.56 


Believe it or not, the little “aver- 
age” doe will, in a five-year period 
return an original investment of 
$309.56, plus 5° interest on the in- 
vestment. 

Now suppose this same doe were 
going to produce milk commercially 
for a cheese factory, paying as little 


as $4 for 100 pounds of milk. 
would the figures look: 


How 


NET ANNUAL FUTURE INCOME 
Milk, 1500 Ibs. at 
$4 cwt. (8c per qt.) 
One doe kid 


$60.00 
15.00 


NET ANNUAL EXPENSES 
Labor: 60 hrs. at 50c $30.00 
Feed: 100 Ibs. alfalfa 

at $1.50 
Grain 
Pasture, 9 months at $1 


75.00 


1.50 
10.00 
9.00 50.50 


Net Income $24.50 


Here is a net income of $24.50 a 
year for the 5-year period, and ap- 
plying the above “value of dollar” 
we have a valuation of $106.12, the 
amount one could safely pay for 
such a doe and assure himself of a 
5% return on his investment. 

Now should you believe that you 
need more than 5% return, the formu- 
la is the same, but the dollar value 
is less—and the arhount one could 
pay for the doe would be proportion- 
ately lower, or if your experience 
and records bear out the fact that 
you can expect but a 4-year produc- 
tive life, then the final year in the 
above tabulations should be omitted 

~and the value of the doe decreased 
just that much. 

Put in a formula presentation: 


Net annual income first year 
(1 plus rate of interest) 1 





+ 
Net annual income second year 
(1 plus rate of interest) 2 





+ 
Net annual income third year 
(1 plus rate of interest) 3 





+ 
Net annual income fourth year 
(1 plus rate of interest) 4 





+ 
Net annual income fifth year 
(1 plus rate of interest) 5 
“capitalized” value of the doe. 





This method of determining valu- 
ation is accurate; its weakness is not 
in its method, but in the lack of ac- 
curate information on _ prospective 
receipts and more especially of ex- 
pense items; and the person using 
this method must use his best judg- 
ment to be accurate in these items of 
cost. Those given are not to be as- 
sumed, in any respect, as accurate 
for the specific cases for which they 
were used. There are other items 
such as shelter costs and veterinarian 
expenses, that under certain condi- 
tions should be considered. 

A comment on labor cost might be 
given: The 50c estimate was given 
in a case where a man cared for the 
doe in his spare time and estimated 
his time then had a “hobby” value. 
and he place a “hobby” rate of pay 





of 50c an hour on his time—if he 
had estimated the time at the rate 
for which he was paid for his “down- 
town” job, he would have charged 
at $2 an hour and his labor charge 
would have been $240 instead of $60. 
If he had so figured the goat would 
have been a liability to him; he could 
have purchased his milk more econ- 
omically. 

An interesting thought is that if 
the doe had averaged ‘over 3000 lbs. 
of milk the value of the kid would 
probably have been at least $75— 
and her male kids would have con- 
siderable value, also—and then even 
if he had charged his own labor at 
$2 an hour the goat would still have 
paid on the investment and he could 
have paid a rather considerable sum 


for her! Figures repeatedly prove 
the economy and profit of the best 
producers. 


In the second instance, of the doe 
producing for a cheese factory, labor 
costs were based on the going price 
of hired help in the community; 
pasture was cheap and feed costs 
low. The question might be, then, 
whether over the 5-year period the 
price of $4 per cwt. for milk would 
be a fair average, and if under range 
conditions she would have averaged 
1500 Ibs. annual production. 

Get our your own pencil and paper. 
Do a bit of figuring. And you, too, 
will be surprised at the value of a 
goat as a sound commercial proposi 
tion, 


Vinegar in the Goat's Ration 


@ By CHARLES HOEFLE, D.V.M., Wilton, Conn. 





Note: Doctor Hoefle, a veteran 
Freneh Alpine breeder as well as veter- 
inarian, wrote on this same subject in 
collaboration with Nancy S. Day ef 
the Yale University Nutrition Labora- 
tery in the Journal of the American 
Veterinary Medical Assn., CXVIII, No. 
887, Feb., 1951, pp. 111-112. Those in- 
terested in pursuing this subject fur- 
ther may be able to borrow this publi- 
cation from their veterinarians. 





Most PEOPLE feed inadequately over 
the winter—including myself. It 
has been said that the skin is a mirror 
of the general health of an animal. 
I believe this very firmly. It can re- 
flect the pathology of many organs of 
the body, as well as external causes, 
and just plain inadequate nutrition. 

The entire skin must be examined 
to see just what this “mirror” reflects, 
and not just the fact that it is an im- 
age of something wrong. The skin of 
a goat, not being soft, pliable and 
velvety as it is in the summer when 
on good pasture, must be carefully 
scrutinized. 

Let us assume that we wind up with 
lice and other external causes elimin- 
ated, plus any apparent pathology be- 
ing absent. We check nutrition and 
find it not bad, in fact in other herds 
the same diet has appeared to be quite 
adequate and the skin of the goats 
looks thrifty and soft, although it may 
not have quite the sheen we would 
like. Why, then, not in our goats? 

In some cases if no molasses, pref- 
erably cane, has been fed this may 


be added. I prefer to give it free 
cheice once a day, giving what the 
doe wants in about three minutes 
from a pail unless she quits before 
this. Few goats lap at it any longer. 
This should show a marked change in 
the skin and general appearance in 
about 10 days if adequate feed has 
been given right along previously. 

If this does not work or if melasses 
has been given previeusly, then | 
feed cider vinegar. I have found 
that a tablespoonful, or even two, 
sprinkled on the grain will de the 
jeb. The goats eat their grain as 
though it were not there. 

After a while we see the coat giving 
off dandruff, and that soft undercoat 
that sheds out in the spring alter 
inadequate winter diets begins to 
come to the surface and shed itself, 
eventually leaving a skin that is a 
pleasure to look at and feel. 

A word of warning should be given 
on the molasses. If the goats are 
wormy—which should have been tak- 
en care of first, anyway—or if the 
goat is a glutton and sucks up a great 
quantity in three minutes, which only 
a few can do because most of them 
lap and do not suck it, the goat will 
get loose bowel movements. This has 
never been a problem with cider vin- 
égar. 

If you scrape off this dandruff 
carefully and deeply, you can cul- 
ture it and in our experience the 
majority of the cultures will show 
fungus. 

Where did this fungus come from? 
We believe it is ever present. We are 


sure that the state of nutrition is the 
reason it is possible for it to grow or 
stay on the skin. When nutrition is 
correct you can scrape the skin and 
the fungus is not found. Only when 
dietary deficiency is present, or per- 
haps nutritional intoxicatien, are 
fungi spread well over the body. 

Now I suppose you want te know 
why we have seeured the results we 
did. I wish I knew! This all 
presupposes, of course, that the goats 
have had feed in adequate quantity— 
both hay and grain. It is my belief, 
and of course 1 am only guessing, 
that it has to do with an adequate 
medium for bacterial growth of the 
proper kind in the rumen. Sodium 
phosphate has been given in acetone- 
mia with success by one man. It isn’t 
probable that this directly affected 
the blood ‘sugar. Could it have 


changed the rumen contents so that 


the normal and necessary bacteria of , 


the rumen could multiply and allow 
normal rumen function? This is 


my belief, and in our goats I believe 7 


that molasses and/or cider vinegar ~ 
accomplishes the same purpose. It | 
does it more slowly, which is not so © 


important when we do not have an 


acute acetonemia on our hands; in ~ 


fact, we have tried 
acetonemia in goats with molasses 
and vinegar with only scanty success. 


treatment of 7 


It does seem to be an adjuvant to 7 
intravenous and other therapy, how- 7 


ever. 


PHYSICIAN PREDICTS ANGER— © 
BUT PATIENT RECOVERS 


By Ralph Cown, 
LaFayette, Ind. 


SEVEN years ago | was very ill with © 


ulcers, and going from bad to 
worse. I went to several physicians, 
and each had a different “cure”— 
just another experiment. 

One day the physician was not in 
his office for my appointment. A nice 
old-time “country doctor” was tak- 
ing care of his practice while he was 
gone. After he made his examina- 
tion, he said, “Young man, I am 
probably going to make you mad at 
me, or you are going to have a big 
laugh, but if you will follow my ad- 
vice you are going to get better. 
Now, here is what you do: Get your- 
self a milking goat and drink the 
milk. Drink the goat milk often, and 
not much at a time. Then come back 
to this office 30 days from today.” 

I followed his advice, and in 30 
days I had gained back from 120 
lbs. to 136 lbs. Today I weigh my 
normal 184 lbs. and have no stomach 
trouble at all. 
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The Worlds Bes 


The 
Standard 
Tattoo 

- 


BREEDERS SuPPLY Co. @ 


ry Goat Tether $1.25: Swivel ring 

top. Goat or dog can't get tangled 

or pull out. Holds in soft or hard 
ground. Angle stake and flush disk 
holds securely. Light weight, rust re 
sisting. Ideal where local laws forbid 
loose-running dogs. Price $1.25; with 
10-ft. swivel chain, $225 ppd. Send 
for FREE catalog WARNER’S PROD. 
CO. Dept. GB, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


SERVICE MEMORANDUMS 
Convenient book of 50 original and du 
plicate opy for ym customer 
one for your records Nece y for every 
buck owner! 25c a book. post i 


aid 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL. Columbia, Mo 


GOAT BREEDERS 
SAVE MONEY e RAISE YOUR 
OWN FEED 


Non-competitive! 


forme a 


New! 


DAIRYANA, an annual plant 
BREED 


valuable 


The latest discovery of PLANT 
> CULTIVATION of the most 
FEED PLANI also 
horses, sheep, hogs and rabbits 
high protein content For greer 
h Highest 
therefore many times to 
to soi 25 to 40 
green food per acre. Superior to 
of alfalfa. Well-growing in 
kind of soil, even in moor and sand 
sufficient moisture Absolutely 
while. For | acre use from | to 3 Ibs 


the value 
almost any 


Trial pk. 4 oz 
Small pk., 9 oz 2.00 
Large pk.. 24 o2 5.00 
Please Order Early—-Prices Postpaid 
SCIENTIFIC GOAT FARM 
Commack, L. I., N. Y. 


$1.00 





tons | 


with | 
worth | 
seed. | 


SAANENS IN BRITAIN ALL 
FROM ONE IMPORTATION 


THose who fear close breeding 

would do well to study the milk 
records made by both purebred 
Saanens and British Saanens in 
Britain. In 1922 there were 12 
Saanen females and one Saanen male 
imported into Britain. Since then 
no others have been allowed in. 

Succeeding years have seen an in- 
creasing number of animals descend- 
ed from this importation, but more 
important is the fact that each year 
has shown an increasing production 
in the animals on test until today 
a large proportion of the world’s 
record producers are descended from 
this small beginning in 1922. 


LOOK 


FRIEDA MARION 


The by-line of Frieda Marion of 
Appleberry Farm has appeared on a 
good many articles and pictures in 
Dairy Goat Journal, and Mrs. Marion 
says that husband Don enjoys having 
a writer in the family—as long as she’s 
a good cook (Mrs. Marion bakes her 
own bread!). The two children, 
Teddy, 12, and Donna, 16, abet their 
mother by helping with the work 
with the goats and home. 

As a graduate of the Vesper George 
School.of Art, Mrs. Marion was teach- 
ing art in her home town of Rowley, 
Mass., before she was 20 years old, and 
from that turned to writing. She 
serves as a feature columnist for the 
Newburyport Daily News, and as a 
free lance writer for Boston papers 
and for magazines—her stories on 
dairy goats have had wide distribu- 
tion both within and without the 
agricultural fleld. 

But her writing and photography 
come behind not only the job of home- 
making, but the “farming” of the 
4%-acre home is her second major 


undertaking. Currently she is re- 
decorating the 200-year-old house. 

Mrs. Marion's philosophy is this: “I 
like to stress this kind of life, because 
I believe that for most women ful- 
fillment of the personality through 
marriage and children is far more 
important than the individual career- 
type of development we've been high- 
pressured into regarding as essential. 
I believe we've been setting a false 
premium on ‘youth’ in this country; 
there is plenty of time when the chil- 
dren began leaving home for a woman 
to use her talents, experience and 
mature judgement for civic occupa- 
tions or the furthering of a career.” 

When the Marions decided to go 
rural it was a new experience for her. 
Mrs. Marion still wonders where Don, 
who is an_ electronics technician, 
learned to milk—and how he ever 
taught her this operation and all the 
other details of goatkeeping that are 
today part of the Marions’ family 
life. 


OStippings 


@ Can goats swim? Jesse Arnold, Men- 
lo Park, Calif., tells of one of their 
does that found the Arnold family on 
the other side of the pond, and swam 
40 ft. to get to them. 





@ The Journal and Sentinel, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., ran a colored comic strip 
on Nov. 25, that told the story of 
modern goats and goat dairying. The 
title of the strip is Sandy Hill, the 
artist is Bill Dwyer. 


@ The story of raising Arabian colts 
on goat milk was presented by Marian 
M. Acret, Sun Valley, Calif., in the 
December-January issue of The Ara- 
bian Horse. It tells the history of 
Ankazan, that was pictured in Dairy 
Goat Journal for September, 1951. 


@ Geared to modern high-speed pro- 
duction is a Toggenburg doe owned 
by Walter G. Axtell, Missouri Valley, 
Ia., that presented him with six kids 
on Jan. 31. 


@ Alice Allen, Jefferson, O., reports a 
grade doe, their family milker, that 
gave 1043 qts.,of milk last year. Her 
two buck kids were castrated and 
made into a driving team; the doe kid 


13 Acre Gini, French Alpine kid bred 
and owned by Mr. and Mrs. C. Caswell, 
Springfield, ll. 





kept to increase the home herd. At 
current milk prices in your town, what 
is such a doe worth? 


@ The New York Times for Feb. 7 has 
a picture of a goat and race horse. 
The horse, raised on goat milk, won 
her first start at the Hialeah track. 
The filly is said to have “drunk a gal- 
lon of goat milk a day when she was a 
weanling.” The owner, Tilyou Christo- 
pher, says goat milk fed horses are 
bigger, healthier and faster than those 
that get no goat milk. 


@ A North Carolina paper carried this 
ad: “At stud—Saner bucks. Clip this 
ad for future reference.” Saner buck 
owners are sometimes in order, too. 


WHY ? the name 


Park-Land 

Seed planting is my hobby. South 
of our barn I have a little nursery 
garden, and from it has developed 
most of our landscape work. The yard 
surrounding our home is extra large, 
and landscaped; and the name of our 
place itself comes from a pleasant 
remembrance from my _ childhood 
which fits these home surroundings. 

So the name of our place has just 
naturally fastened itself onto the 
names of our goats.—Mrs. Lawrence 
Clark, Sandpoint, Ida. 














With the Breeds 


® re? F. C. Turrell, East Northport, 





L. L, Y., writes that with the pur- 
chase a Miller’s Annabelle, a pure 
bred Nubian, their young son now 
owns four goats—all purchased 
through Dairy Goat Journal ads. 


@ Mrs. Pat Cornforth, Redvale, Colo., 
has purchased four Nubian does from 
H. M. Butler, Lewis, Kans., via his 
advertising in Dairy Goat Journal. 
These include Chikaming Alexis 
Alaice, a 6-year-old doe, and two of 
her daughters sired by Oakwood’s 
Chancellor’s Victor. She also has pur- 
chased three Saanens from G. E. 
Mead, Lakeland, Minn. These are 
Layton’s Sunshine Laura, Shirley of 
Swaying Pines, and a daughter sired 
by Moonlarch Endymion, Jr. 


® E. J. Quigley, Kaw, Okla., has pur- 
chased a Toggenburg buck out of 
Glenview Peg bred back to her son— 
Peg has an official record of 3973 Ibs. 
milk and 124.19 lbs. fat. The breeder 
is Mary L. Farley, Sherborn, Mass. 
Mr. Quigley’s herd sire, Zion’s Lane 
Joshua, was also bred by Miss Farley. 


@ The entire herd of Toggenburgs ad- 
vertised in Dairy Goat Journal by Mrs. 
Howard Russell, Cornucopia Farms, 
Bristow, Va., has been sold to Mrs. 
Jean Yingling, Frederick, Md., who 
will use them in their dairy supply- 


ing Baltimore and Washington. The 
herd included Cornucopia Flash, an 
Advanced Registry doe, and her 
daughter. Mrs. Russell is now devot- 
ing all her efforts to her Nubian herd, 
and she says, “We have finally settled 
on Nubians as the best all-round 
goats. We have used them successful- 
ly in the commercial production of 
milk. They make outstanding family 
milkers; their production is steady 
and not influenced as much by changes 
of weather; they breed more freely 
out of season. They are not particu- 
larly good on brush pasture, but they 
make better use of modern, improved 
pasture than do other breeds.” 


® Pat Hines, Arkansas City, Kans., 
sold his entire herd of French Alpines, 
through his Dairy Goat Journal ad- 
vertising, to G. A. Wilson, Alexander, 
Ark., who will use them for dairy pro- 
duction. 


® Hurricane Acres Penelope of Ran- 
cho LaHabra, an Advanced Registry, 
10-year-old Nubian doe bred and 
owned by Mrs. Alice M. Tracy, Hur- 
ricane Acres, LaHabra, Calif., pro- 
duced twin doe kids on Jan. 25. This 
doe had the highest Nubian milk 
record on official test in 1946. Hurri- 
cane Acres Katchina, an Advanced 
Registry full sister to Penelope, pro- 
@uced a buck and a doe kid in January 
—the second buck ever produced by 
this doe. All kids were sired by Oak- 
wood’s Commando. Mrs. E. D. Barry, 
Baldwin Park, Calif., has purchased 
Katchina’s doe kid, and a doe kid 
from Hurricane Acres Serape Coro- 
net. 


@ Last month it was reported that a 
daughter of Imported Mostyn Mes- 
senger was Saanen Breed Champion 
in England. This should have been 
reported as a half-sister—both Mes- 
senger and this doe being by the same 
sire. The information is correct that 
Messenger, now owned by Mrs. Clara 
Horton, Pinckney Farm, Carmel, N. 
Y., was announced as England’s lead- 
inj Saanen sire for 1951. 


@ Judy Pearl, 4-time Advanced Regis- 
try Nubian doe that was recently sold 
by Vernon Hill, Van Nuys, Calif., to 
Mrs. Nancy Watson, Putney, Vt., 
brought her new owner quadruplet 
kids, three bucks and a doe, sired by 
Oakwood's Commando. 


Mooncrest Lady Flame, first prize 
Saanen kid at the Canadian National 
Exhibition. Owned by Mrs. G. A. 
Skelding, Weston, Ont. 


Horns 





Odorout 
Eliminate and control buck odor. Do it 
quickly and completely—used since 1948. 
Occasional spraying of the buck and 
premises does it. A few drops of Odor- 
eut removes buck odor from hands or 
clothing. Oderout will stop ANY ob- 
jectionable animal odor around house or 
barn. Pint, Postpaid—$2.25. 

Stainless Steel Milk Pail 


4 qt. seamless. Designed 
especially for dairy goats 
Polished half-moon snap 
on hood. Will last a life 
time, and meets all dairy 
codes. $7.50 each, post- 
paid from factory 
Wire Dehorning Saw 
For dehorning mature goats. Braided 
surgical wire, 3 ft. long, with brass 
handles. $2.50 postpaid, $3 with extra 
wire. 
Electric Disbudder 
Guaranteed for one year; complete with 
extra tip to convert dehorner into an 
efficient all-purpose soldering iron. $10.00 
complete; add for 4 Ibs. postage. 
Hot Iron Cauterizer 
No operating cost, nothing to go wrong 
Furnished with complete instructions 
With copper head $2.00; steel head $1.50 
each postpaid 
Pressed Steel Feed Pans 
Sanitary, strong, hot dipped galvanized, 
1 qt. feed pans, nest conveniently, strong 
fins for hanging on woven wire (cleats 
for wood 10¢ each). Pans 85c* each 
Add | Ib. postage each, not prepaid 
Goat Halters 
Doe size, each, $1.10. Buck size, 
$1.35. Add for | lb. postage each. 
Goat Collars 
Doe size, each 55c*. Buck size, 
Wt. either size | Ib., not prepaid. 
Stil-Bo Stimulates Heat 
If you have a doe that failed to con- 
ceive, Stil-Bo may bring her in. !0cc vial, 
postpaid 60c*. 
Goat Mi} Bottle Caps 
No. 2 size, printed red and blue on white 
stock, $1.75 per 1000. Add 4 Ibs postage. 


*35c service charge on orders less than $1! 


each, 








For other supplies send for free catalog. 
AMERICAN SUPPLY HOUSE 
311 Benton St. Columbia, Me. 





BREEDER-ADE* OIL 
Used | endorse 
Potent blend of vegetoble vitamins A ond E 
(with vitomin Dy) for use in nutritional sterit 
ity. Feed one dose a few days before mating 
Ured with greot success by br 
lines. Money yr gquorontee Sent postoad 
— 4 o2. only $! Bi *Trade Mark 


Department 12 


EQUIPMENT es 
FOR YOUR GOATS 


Hoegger 
stanchions, bottle Vo . 
caps, disbudding irons, 
nipples, 4-qt. milk strain 

ers, etc. Send 20c for cat 

— 9 refunded with first 

° 


HOEGGER SUPPLY CO., Box J J, Milford, Pa. 


Stalls, 





aiter usin 
TOMELL 


Grow oaks 
OR RAMS as soon as the horn button can be 
felt; on CALVES up to 2 months old. Easy 
and safe treatment. One application enough. 
No bleeding or scars. eeps indefinitely. 
Bottle sufficient for 50 head, $1.50 prepaid 
Guaranteed. At dealers, or direct from 
TOMELLEM CO., Dept. D. Calico Rock, Ark. 


with CORONA Lect 


Always use Lanolin-rich, soothing, softening 
Corona, with odor leas any tie, for all minor 


tine p 
healing and massage TRIAL: SAMPLE 


8-02 can $1 at dealers 


THE CORONA MFG. CO.,|ex 50s, KEM) OM.0. 


each 80c*. © 
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GOAT HALTERS 

Heavy top grain 

leather, wide 

Strongly riveted 

Welded D's, rings 

Halters give better 

control Postpaid 

Doe size $1.75 ea. 

Buck size, $2.00 ea. 


GOAT COLLARS 
® Heavy top grein 
“ leather. Welded D's. 
D is ahead of buckle 
a | for additional 
strength (see snap 
sketch) Snap not in- 


cluded. Postpaid. 
#1 Collar, kid size, %" X -- Ap cry 


#2 Collar, doe size, %” X 23” 
23 Collar, buck size, 1” X 25” ea. 


SWISS MUSICAL 
GOAT BELLS 
Finest you can buy 
Cast from bell metal 
Beautiful tone, far 
sounding. Postpaid 
#DO—2%" dia. 
Price, ea. 
#D1—3”" dia. 

Price, ea $1.75 
#D2—3 5/16” dia. 
Price, ea. 00 
High Grade Straps to 
fit, ea. 75¢ 
Have a Goat Symphony in your fields. Set 
of 3, Perfectly tuned to Accord, complete 
with straps, Price $10.50, postpaid. 
#86B Goat Bell, stamped metal, bronze finish, 
30¢c ea, Strap to fit 30c extra. 6 Bells and 
straps — $3.00 


FREE CATALOG ot 


61.60 


her supplies 


WARNER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. GB, BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 


Here's the right outfit 
for Tattooing GOATS 


_ 





Sead for on ape — 
changeable dies (1,," er 
Ulustrated 4") and special ink... 
$4.00 and up accerding 
Polder to wane 2 letters os 
and Prices “igqures wanted ... Spe- 


cial dies made te order. 
WESTO 


MANUFACTURING 
and SUPPLY CO. 
1961 Speer Bivd. Denver, Calo. 
a 
DR. DAVID ROBERTS 
PRESCRIPTION 
FOR EVERY CURABLE GOAT AILMENT 
The following are a few 
SOOTHING PASTE for colds 
LAXOTONE, a laxative 
BOWEL ASTRINGENT, for loose bowels 
GOAT Rx No. 77, te medicate salt, for worms 1. "25 
SPECIAL Rx POWDER for slow Breeders 
UDDERINE, liquid 75 
UDDER BALM {contains lanolin) 73 
ULCERINE, for vicers on teats 75 
HERD-TONIK, @ conditioner, 3 ibs 1.25 
whet you may need and write for the com- 
list. Write for free advice and informotion to 
ip yeu keep your goats healthy and profitable. 
DR. DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY CO. 
BOX 297-N * WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


No need to scatter your shot— 
Dairy Goat Journal ads cover the 
goat market. 











YOU ARE invited to write Dairy Goat Journal 


problems (if your problem is veterinary, 


please refer to this 


special department in Dairy Goat Journal before writing). They 


will be answered 


Black Saanens 
Q: We have 40 Saanens, and have 
always had pure white kids. But this 
year one out of every four kids has 
been black and white. My partner 
thinks black may come in Saanens 
once in a while, but I think this stock 
from new sires purchased in the fall 
is trash. 
A: The 
shows the 
breed were 


early history of Saanens 
ancient ancestors of the 
more or less colored. It 
has even been hinted that some of 
the earlier Saanens imported into 
America were white French Alpines 
or of similar stock—which is no 
derogatory fact about the Saanens, 
but merely a point for possible con- 
sideration of the inheritance of color. 

Be that as it may, when two animals 
are mated, each carrying the color 
factor, it is entirely possible the off- 
spring may be colored. It is no indi- 
cation that the breeder perpetrated 
any fraud when a kid appears with 
color. Some of the finest milk strains 
in America are strong in the inheri- 
tance of color. 

It is worthwhile to note that about 
the same thing occurs when white or 
black Téggenburgs appear. 


Teach Kids To Drink 

Q: How can I teach my kids to drink 
from a pan? 

A: Do not let the kids nurse the 
mother at all is the first rule. When 
the kids is a few hours old, milk the 
mother. Put the fresh milk (colos- 
trum) into a shallow pan and care- 
fully warm to about 105°. Hold the 
kid's nose so it will touch the milk— 
be patient and it will soon start to 
drink. Do not have the milk so deep 
in the pan that the kid can get its 
nose too deep and strangle. It seems 
some kids drink better if the milk is 
so shallow that the nose can touch 
the bottom of the pan. 


Cheap Insecticide 

Q: What is a simple way of getting 
rid of lice on goats? 

A: While in cold weather it is not 
possible, the first step in control should 
be to clip the animal. Various dips 
and louse powders are manapnatared 
and are effective. 

One goat breeder suggests the cheap- 
est dip to kill lice and their eggs is 
crankcase oil. Soak the hide thor- 
oughly, and absorb the surplus with 
dry sand. One treatment does the 
work unless the goats are again ex- 
posed to the vermin. It cannot hurt 
the goat, and in a few days the ap- 
pearance of the goat is much improved 
because of the oiling, it is reported. 


free of char, 
sources of information. BE SURE AND ENCLOSE ST ENVELOP 
Each month « few problems of general interest wil] be published in this depa: 


be referred to 
—E FOR REPLY. 
rtment. 


. or you will 


Selling Goat Milk 

Q: What is the best way to advertise 
goat milk? 

A: If one best way must be singled 
out, sampling would seem to meet the 
requirement. No one thing will sell 
goat milk more easily. than the abun- 
dant use of samples. Never waste 
surplus milk—use it for samples 
(provided you are absolutely sure it 
is of good flavor and high quality). 
In sampling, paper milk bottles which 
do not have to be returned are ideal. 


Effect of Milking Machines 

Q: Are milking machines practical 
for goats? What effect do they have 
on the does? 

A: Milking machines for goats are 
highly practical, and with high labor 
costs today they are one of the most 
profitable machines in a goat dairy. 
When properly handled they do no 
damage to the doe, and are far better 
than irregular, inept hand milking— 
and if hand milkers must be changed 
the milking machine’s uniformity of 
operation is a big advantage. Opera- 
tors who still try to fight it out with 
hand milking operations are probably 
fooling themselves more than anyone 
else, and doing it expensively. 

One dairyman writes: “Goat people 
who are tired of changing milkers all 
the time will appreciate milking 
machines. Changing milkers cuts 
production! The machine is always 
the same, besides producing much 
cleaner milk—and you can’t hurry the 


Cloverleaf Brietta’s Beau Brummel, 
young Toggenburg buck, sold by 
George Reuss, Cloverleaf Goat Dairy 
Janesville, Wis., to the Heifer Project 
Committee as part of a shipment of 
13 goats sent to the United Andean 
Indian Mission, Quita, Ecuador. This 
buck is out of the Advanced Registry 
doe, Cloverleaf Miss Brietta, and sired 
by Sunshine Fink’s Diamond Prince. 
Mr. Reuss is shown with the buck. 





Use Your Goat Milk 


Cut living costs 
and improve health 


GOAT MILK and the products of the 

the goat can be the backbone of your 
living! Here are four invaluable book- 
lets that help you use (and sell, if you 
wish) your goat milk. 


GOAT PRODUCTS COOK BOOK 
Selected recipes—nearly 100 of them—for 
using goat milk and goat products. Soups, 
chevon, salads, vegetables, breads, cakes, 
cookies, pies, dessert, ice cream, drinks, 
and so on. 25¢ postpaid 


BUTTER FROM GOAT MILK 

Tired of “oley” and butter too expen- 
sive? Owners of but a single goat can 
make butter from occasional spare milk. 
Large owners can always have butter. 
Dairymen can make a profitable business 
by using surplus milk for butter. This 
booklet tells how. 25c postpaid 


BUTCHERING, CHEVON and HIDES 

The best meat on your table can come 
from your goats! This illustrated booklet 
tells you how to butcher, cut up the carcass 
and prepare it for use. Also how to care 
for the hides. 25¢ postpaid 


HOME CHEESEMAKING 
The world’s finest cheeses are made of 
goat milk. You can do it at home with 
these simple recipes; equally suitable for 
cial production 25¢ postpaid 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Missouri 
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Pes se eee oe 2 
BRITISH GOAT SOCIETY 
YEARBOOKS 

We still have a few 1946, 1947 
1949 and 1950 Britis Goat Society 
Yearbooks. 

The 1951 Yearbook sells for 
$1.50, or all five books for $5. You 
will want these in your library. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Mo. 





PRINTING 


than 25 years specialization in 
t 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Columbia, Moe. 


6@GENERATION PEDIGREES 
Six pl s ! R okde 
for description of animal—edaptable as 
sales sheet. 6%x!4 in. Mailed rolled. 5 for 
2$c; 25 for $1. Postpaid. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Columbia, Me. 











machine and bruise or injure the ud- 
der. The does like the machine. And 
where am I while the goats are being 
milked? I'm sitting in a chair taking 
in a cool breeze instead of sweating 
doing the milking job.” 


Using Waste Hay 

Q: Our goats waste quite a lot of the 
coarser stems of the hay. Is there 
any way I can get them to eat this? 

A: Sprinkle the coarse stems with 
blackstrap molasses diluted in water. 
It induces the goats to clean up their 
hay, as they love the molasses, and 
the dampening softens the stems a 
bit, also. 


Goats And Trees 

Q: How can I keep goats from bark- 
ing trees? 

A: Goats are browsers and bark 
and twigs are a natural part of their 
diet. One breeder suggests that he 
has wrapped his trees with burlap, 
tying the burlap on with binding 
twine about every 8 in. and soaked 
this with motor oil. As the tree grows 
the twine breaks and must be replaced, 
of course. The burlap is soaked with 
oil about once a year, and the goats 
simply will not touch those trees. 


Doubled Nubian Ears 

Q: My Nubian doe presented two 
kids. One has fine long ears that are 
folded over and do not lay flat. Should 
I destroy the kid, or can the ear be 
operated on? 

A: If the ears of Nubian kids are 
wiped dry and spread out flat at birth 
this doubling of the ears rarely oc- 
curs. When it does they are easily 
straightened by cutting a piece of 
cardboard the size and shape of the 
flat ear. The ear is fastened to the 
cardboard with adhesive tape. In 
three or four days this can be re 
moved. Should the ear still show 
traces off the fold the treatment can 
be repeated. 


Infertile Twins 


Q: I have been told that when a cow 
has twins, a male and a female, the 
female is infertile. Is this true of 

? 

A: No. Twins are the normal] num- 
ber in a birth for goats, and the 
reasons which cause infertility in twin 
calves do not apply to goats. 


Locate the Worms 

Q: I see suggestions to examine the 
feces of the goat to determine if it is 
infested with internal parasites. How 
is this done? 

A: A microscope of relatively low 
power is all that is required. Place 
the feces in a glass of glycerine. If 
glycerine cannot be obtained use salt 
or sugar in water. This causes the 
eggs in the feces to rise to the surface 
as they are lighter than the liquid. 
A glass slide should be touched to the 
solution so that the worm eggs will 
adhere to the glass, which is then 
placed under the microscope. 

A goat may have worms and yet no 





DLASK’'S 


gj olg-te Malate Viel fal -t; 


Penna Macalpi pri inning 2-year- 
old brecding doe. ; 
QUALITY STOCK 
HIGHER PRODUCERS 
Selected bucks and kids for sale. 
Write now for information. 


RANCHO-MERRY-O 


111 Ely Avenue, S.W 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 











PEM’S PRIDE 
FRENCH ALPINES 


Our DOES won first in al) 
classes of Milking Competition, 
against all breeds, at the 1951 
AMGRA NATIONAL DAIRY 
GOAT SHOW, Pomona, Calif. 
Our stock bears the closest re- 
semblance to the original De 
Langle importation. 


We breed to fill your needs— 
let us _know them. 


A few star bucks ready for service 
—available now—also taking reser- 
vations for 1952 doe and buck kids 


Prices always reasoneble. 


James D. & Eileen E. Pembrook 
1165 West Gladstone 
Azusa, Calif. 


HOME OF THE MacALPINE HERD 














WILTON FRENCH ALPINES 
“Where Production is P P 


A cou blanc son of 6-qt. 3-year-old, born 
June 1950, only $100. @ A cow blanc son 
full sister, 8 qts. this year, born 

june 1951, $50. @ Grandmother of these 
my old 7-qt. foundation doe that 

tests 7% fresh now at over 13 
yeare doing almost as good as ever. 
DR. CHARLES HOEFLE, Wilton, 





Conn. 








Sans Souci French Alpines 


Get your herd sire from this great fami- 
! AR records up to 3878 Ibs. milk in 
05 days. Kide very reasonable if taken 

at one week old. ree mating list. 


MEEK’S FARM, Rt. 3, Madison 5, Wis. 














Wanted to Buy 


High production French Alpine doelings 

bred in February or large enough to breed 

now. Preferably in East. Must be tuberculin 

and bloodtested to enter Pennsylvania. 
group price necessary. 


ELI L. STOLTZFUS 


Rt. 2 Elverson Pa. 





We Have Purchased 


all of the purebred French Alpines and | 


the herd name of the 


LINCOLN HERD 
from 0. L. Warner, Lincoln, TL 


This herd 
added to our own herd 


prize-winning has 


combined herds we offer a few bred 





been | 


and from the} 


does and some 1952 spring kids for sale. | 


+ 
Write or wire today 


CHARLES G. CLACK 


Rt. 1 Lincoln 


eee eee eee ee ee ee ee eee ee 


The Mille Fleur Herd 


FRENCH ALPINES 





Vigorous Constitution 


Physical Soundness 
Persistent Lactation 
. Annual Kid Crop 


DE. W. R. MeCUISTION 
206 8S. Main Ft. Worth, Tex. 








Cornucopia Farms 


Purebred Nubians 
and Goat Products 


BRISTOW, VIRGINIA 


A good way to start with goats! 

We offer carefully selected groups 
of 3 does and 1 buck at a 
special price. These groups will be 
made up of 2 milkers, a doe kid and 
a buck kid 


young 


This offer 
tage of buying goats 
breeder with 
experience 


gives you the advan- 
selected by a 
more than 15 years 
with goats 


MRS. HOWARD RUSSELL, owner 








Do you want production? Own 


Yaja WUubians 
SUPREME — UNIQUE 
in Show Room or Milk Barn 


In last 10 shows our Dairy Herd was 
undefeated. Also took second all but 
one time; nearly as well in Get of 
Sire and Produce of Dam classes 
Many blues and champions 


NAJA GOAT FARM 
Rt. 1 Box 210 Merced, Calif. 











Illinois | 





| 


eggs be found in the feces on a single 
examination. Only this is certain—if 
eggs are found in the feces, the goat 
has worms 


Dairy Regulations 

Q: Where 
regulations 
dairy? 

A: In most instances the city Board 
of Health can advise on this. The 
city attorney is another source of in- 
formation, as is the State Board of 
Health or the State Department of 
Agriculture 


must 
for 


about 
goat 


one inquire 
maintaining a 


Energy Content of Goat Milk 

Q: What is the caloric content of 
goat milk? How does it compare with 
cow milk? 

A: A study reported in the Journal 
of Nutrition for March, 1939, indicated 
that “1 lb. of 4% goat milk was found 
to have an average energy value of 
342.28 calories in comparison to 343.66 
calories for cow milk.” 





HELP, PLEASE 


Many times readers have better an- 
sewers then we do. Can you help supply 
the answers for these folks? 








At what age does a doe come to 
maximum production? Is there a var- 
iation in the breeds? 

My doe wants to “sit down” when 
I milk her. What is the best way to 
train her to stand quietly? 

One of our does has been fresh 
three times and has produced nothing 
but male kids. Would mating her to 
another buck bring doe kids? 


Answers to previous questions 

I have chevon to sell. How should I 
value it? 

I suggest the same price as mutton 
of comparable grade and quality.—J. 
M. Teachout, Bakersfield, Calif. 

The only equitable way to price any 
item not sold on open market is to 
know the cost of production plus a 
reasonable profit—Arthur Stephen, 
3artlesville, Okla. 

What is the best way to handle a doe 
to breed in March or later? 

Hold the doe over without mating in 
in the fall. Have her in good health 
but on the skinny side. A couple of 
weeks before wanting to breed her 
start her on full ration and have her 
gaining in flesh. See that she has all 
needed vitamins and minerals. The 
odds are all in your favor that she will 
breed and conceive.—T. K. and R. 8. 
Osterhaus, Battle Creek, Mich, 

Where can I find a market for skins 
from kids and mature goats? 

Some hide buyers will buy them at 
nominal price. For a good market it 
requires a large bale of hides to bring 
a good price. Probably the best thing 
to do is to tan the hides yourself, or 
have them tanned, and then made 
into gloves, coats, and other items 
which you then sell as a finished prod- 
uct at a much better margin of profit. 
—Mrs. J. B. Whitsett, Belleville, Il. 
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Just What 7 Wanted 
to Kuow 


That’s what most goat owners 
say when a problem in goatkeep- 
ing comes up and they turn to 
their well-thumbed copy of AIDS 
TO GOATKEEPING—the most 
useful book in the goat owner's li- 
brary. 


AIDS TO GOATKEEPING is the 
one book that is especially designed 
to give you those essential helps com- 
pletely, carefully and simply—a book 
jam-packed with the answers to alk 
most any question that comes up. For 
twenty years it has been the standard 
authority, the largest selling book on 
goatkeeping. Now in its fifth edition it 
is new, modern and more valuable to 
you than ever before. 


Look at the list of contents for @ 
hint of the help you get—then order 
your copy today. 


AIDS TO GOATKEEPING 


Fifth Edition 


By Corl A. Leach, editor 
Dairy Goat Journal 


—CONTENTS— 


. Foreword 12. Milking 
Pre Goatkeeping 13. Production Rec 
Suxxestions ords 
Suxxestions for 14. Care of Milk 
Purchasing 15. I) Flevo: ed 
Housing and Milk 


Equipment 16. Udder Troubles 
Care and Man- 1): Aiiesete 
axzement 
Feeding 18. Parasites 
Breeding 19. Dehorning and 

. Care of the Dry Other Operations 
Doe 20. Common Sense 
Care of the in Goatkeeping 
Freshening Doe 21. Goatkeeping 
Care of Kids efinitions 
Care of the 


Buck —54 ilustrations— 


Price $2 postpaid 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Mo. 





NUBIAN BUCK KID FOR SALE 


Dark chocolate, good type. Sire, Chan- 
el of Ridgeview Acres; dam, Hunt's 
Big Girl. Born Feb. 18, 1952. Price $25. 


C. E. Leach, Columbia, Mo. 





Only Dairy Goat Journal advertis- 
ing covers the goat market complete- 
ly. 





Breeders listed are these whe usually bave 

Heated | steck to offer for sale. Those in- 

— al have bucks at stud. Check 

locate the breeders of your 

| Bg it is your assurance of val- 

ee when you - from advertised breeders. 
a , 


Frenc’ 
* LINDEN SPRINGS RANCH Ln — s. 
Huber, Merrimac Sees Rt., Orovill 


ey RANCH, Dolly and Mark 
Rose, 4 Redwood Hwy. South. Sante 
Rosa, itt. 
Toggenbur; 
DOLLY-MARK RANCH, 
Rose, 4226 Redwood 
Rosa, Calif. 


Dolly and Mark 
South, Santa 


CONNECTICUT 


Nubian 
FOUR WINDS, Mr. and Mrs. Madison 
Sayles, Rt. |, Box 394, Norwalk, Conn. 


Saanen 
ROCKAWAY GOAT FARM, Exzelia Wade, 
Rt. |, Baltic, Conn. 
ILLINOIS 
Prench Alpine 
LINCOLN HERD, Charles G. Clack, Rt. }, 
Lincoln, Ill. 
Saanen 
COLUMBINE HERD, Mrs. Theo. Moeller, Rt. 
2, Box 33, Springfield, Ill. 
MARYLAND 
Nubian 
MT. GILEAD, Mr. & Mrs. Robert B. Wooden, 
Box 317, Rt. 2, Reisterstown, Md. 
Toqgen burs 
e YN ge HERD, H Mumford, Jr.. 
Rt. 1, Cotheracs, 


jubian 
14 West Blvd. 5., 


Tog 
* BLUE HILL GOAT TTARM, William M. 
Shaw. Blue Hill Rd., Rivervale, N. J. 
OREGON 


Saanen 
SILENT it. Al, Mstey, Rt. I, 
Sweet me ‘4 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Nubian 
* PLAINVIEW Nubian Goat Dairy, Elam 5S. 
Horst, Bareville, Pa 
WASHINGTON 
Saanen 


WHITE COLD, W. F. “McCormick, 
Ball St., Mount Vernon, Wash. 


Box 1642, 


123 S. 





id are a breeder of apality stock 
wish to be included in this Breeders 

Stenctens, write directly Ay 1? Goat 

journal for rates and information. 

















Registered French Alpines 


Well-grown kids, alsc bred doelings. Will 
have 1952 kids for sale. Dependable year- 
rornd production. 


MICHAEL SULICK 


Rt. 2 Punxsutawney Pa. 








JOURNAL-WAY 


Leaflets free on request! 


A series of leaflets to help you is 
now made available to subscribers to 
Dairy Goat Journal. Any ONE leaflet 
is free to subscribers on request— 
send stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
More than one leaflet at one request 
We each. 

Fips on Kid Care 
Furs and Skins from Goats 
Buying Goats 
Care of Milk in the Home 
Goat Milk for Nursing Mothers 
Breeding, Pregnancy and Care of the 
Doe at Kidding 
Tainted Milk, Its Causes and Remedies 
t Manure 
Stomach Ulcers 
Brucella infection 
Order by number and title 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Columbia, Me. 


S2eP~ SYeYrrs 





375°, 
nell. 





Oup-FasHionep Ice CREAM 

To each quart of sweet goat milk 
add 1 well beaten egg; % cup sugar 
and 1 teaspoon vanilla. Freeze in 
regular freezer or in icebox tray. 
However, if made in tray stir every 
% hour or beat to make it smooth 
in texture. Flavor. Nutmeg gives 
that old-fashioned eggnog flavor.— 
Mrs. L. Duever. 


SHoE GREASE 

1 pint neatsfoot oil; 1 cup goat 
tallow; beeswax the size of a walnut. 
Melt together and apply to shoes 
warm—not hot. Rub it into the 
leather. My husband worke in the 
timber and he says this is the best 
for his loggers.—Mrs. Dale Jennings. 


Soap 

1 can lye; 1 qt. warm water; 2% 
qts. clean, rendered goat tallow; 1 
cup washing ammonia; 3 tablespoons 
borax; % cup warm water. 

Dissolve the lye in the quart of 
warm water. Dissolve the borax in 
the % cup warm water. Melt the 
grease and stir the dissolved lye into 
it slowly. Stir the mixture until it 
is as thick as honey, then add the 
dissolved borax and the ammonia 
slowly, stirring constantly. Stir for 
about 5 minutes longer, then pour 
into a mold. When it is firm, cut 
into cakes. 

The stirring of the mixture is im- 
portant., Slow, even stirring in one 
direction, gentle pouring and han- 
dling are essential. A jerky motion or 
careless pouring into the mold may 
cause the mixture to separate. 

wooden box of suitable size, 
lined with a cotton cloth dipped in 
hot water and wrung almost dry 
makes an excellent mold.—Mrs. J. N. 
Hutchens. 


Pumpkin Custard Pie 

1% cups cooked pumpkin (or 

uash); 1% cups corn syrup; 
1% cups rich goat milk; 2 eggs; 1 
tablespoon cornstarch; %4 teaspoon 
salt, 1 teaspoon cinnamon; % tea- 
spoon ginger; % teaspoon nut- 
meg. Line a deep pie tin with 
a flake crust. Combine all in- 
gredients, pour into pie shell and 
bake in a moderate oven, 350° to 
until firm.—Mrs. W. E. Dar- 








Hurricane Acres Nubians 


- 
Hurricane Acres Katchina AR, grand 
champion 1950-51 Los Angeles Co. Fair. 
ADVANCED es? gt BROOD DAMS 
br to 
ADVANCED REGISTRY OR STAR BUCKS 
tor 


PRODUCTION AND SHOW TYPE 
RESERVE 1952 KIDS NOW 


Alice Tracy, Rt. 2, LaHabra, Calif. 




















Mountainbrook Farm 
Breeder of 
Mountainbrook Twyla, grand champion 
winner of the Missouri and Illinois State 
Faire (see picture last month's issue). 
Owner and Importer of 
Theydon Viceroy - Theydon Merrylass 
Berkham Jenkins - Berkham Patchouli 
Carolyn of Coltishall 


ATTENTION 


You can now purchase either bucks or does, 
100% pure English breeding, for less than 
it costs to import English stock—-and you 
can see what you buy! 


Also offering a fine selection of bred does. 
spring and fall kids, and of course booking 
orders for 1952 kids. 


You will do well to investigate the x 
Mountainbrook line of Nubians if you 
wish the best type and production 


Write today to— 


MRS. MARY E. HACKMAN 
Box 175 Lititz Pa. 


Farm located 4 miles north of Lititz along 
Rt. 501. Phone Lititz 6-5158. 


Da Ruth : 
Purebred Nubians 


BAKRI and KATREIN foundation 
does, rich in the blood of OAKWOOD 
PRIDE’S DUKE and AMBASSA- 
DOR’S BRITON, sires of breed leaders 
and world production record does. 

HERD SIRE: OAKWOOD GAR- 
RISON N104830, son of IMPORTED 
MILKEYWHEY GARRY N102127, 
whose dam gave oven 2000 Ibs. first 
lactation, and OAKWOOD DUCHESS 
N97088, a consistent show winner, first 
and champion 1950 Calaveras and 
Placer County Fairs, first and grand 
champion 1951 Twentieth District and 
Placer County Fairs, first at California 
State Fair, 8.4 Ibs. milk as first kidder. 


REX L. and EDITH STEVENS 
PATRICIA STEVENS RANER 
13585 Hubbard St., San Fernando, Calif. 











CAPE MAY NUBIANS 
Bred and raised for show and production 
Quality stock for sale 

H BUCH 
Sandston, Va 


MRS. ELIZABET) 
White Oak Rd., R.D. | 
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PINCKNEY FARM’S SAANENS 


CARMEL, NEW YORK 


6 oe 


Herd Sire 


§$44} Mostyn Messenger 


Officially announced by the British 
Goat Society as England's leading 
Saanen sire for 1951. 

Kids by reservation. 


Br okfield Saanens 


tie 
: fe. 


OFFERING 


i0oW, kid 


d ! later 
MARGUERITE BANOS 


Delaware, N. J 
LACTATION SAANENS 


: -d Registry 
M AR 1684, 
Lactation 
hornless 

hair, 3 years 
Ibs. (7 qts) 
sre the best 


sired by 


Lad of | 
son | 


snd his 
laughters 
I (above) 


Ww. L. 
Box CJ 


AUGHENBAUGH 
Phone 24 


Greenleaf Saanens 
. \TION 
nilkers 
; mber 


DDLRS-——Lt LA 
ror ree and f ar 
Pictur ver ) 

Vairy Goat 
A. FOOTE 


H 
18404 Collins St Tarzana, Calif 


KIAMICHI SKY-PILOTS 
Mexican rter, milki ) does 
Of all goats we have ported the “SKY 
PIL( SAANENS are t We have 
kept rut ) est does a you an make 
reservat for their 19 now No 


other st N 


writes; 


kids 
for sale 


KIAMICHI MOUNTAINS 
Talibina, 


MISSION 
Oklahoma 





in 1953 


Kenney, Il. | 





VETERINARY 





YOU ARE invited to write about any 


veterinary problems. 
STAMPED ENVELOPE will be answered free of charge by Dairy Goat 


Those accompanied by 
Journal staff 


members to the best of their ability, or you will be referred to sources of information. 


Selected questions of general interest will be published in this department. 
R. McCUISTION, Box 1731, Ft 


answered by DR. W 


These are 


Worth |, Tex., a veterinarian and 


goat breeder with many years experience in practice with goat diseases. 


if a personal reply is desired from Dr 
$1! for such reply 


Tetanus 

Q: My goat was naturally horniess 
but with the finger one could feel 
something like a tiny thread of horn 
but it was very slight. In June she 
fought with a horned goat; the place 
where this thread was located was cut 
and red; she hung her ears and acted 
ill. I gave her a dose of Epsom salt 
and in a few days 
she appeared to be 
all right. But from 
that time on she 
would not let me pat 
her head, although 
she had always done 
so before. The fol- 
lowing September 
she fought again 
with a horniess goat; 
she acted ill again 
The salt did not 
do any good this time. She quit 
eating, and in a day or two foam 
gathered on her lips and a quivering 
was noticeable on the skin of her nose; 
this quivering finally spread over the 
whole body. Her lips became stiff, 
and her condition went from bad to 
worse and she died. 


ee 


Dr. McCuistion 


A: This condition is called tetanus 
or lockjaw. It usually is the result 
of an infection that gains entrance 
to the body through a puncture wound 
that heals up quickly excluding the 
air. Then in ten days or scon there- 
after symptoms as you have described 
appear and the animal dies. Early 
doses of antitetanic serum and the 
antibiotics along with quietness and 
careful nursing bring about a lower 
mortality rate. You might do well to 
keep this factor in mind as some 
sections of the country and some 
farms are more heavily contaminated 
with the lockjaw bacillus than other 
places Under these conditions it 
might be prudent to keep your live 
stock vaccinated against tetanus 


Pyaemia 


Q: About six weeks ago my doe 
started losing her appetite and 
breathing hard. By now her condition 
is much worse, she is very thin and 
she will stand for hours with her 
head hanging down and breathing 
very hard. All she will eat ‘now is 
a little green food such as lettuce, 
cabbage, apples, etc. She has had 
a good balanced goat ration and good 
alfalfa hay. She was wormed about 
5 months ago and again when she 
first showed signs of sickness The 


McCuistion he may be written directly, enclosing 


veterinarian says it is chronic pneu- 
monia and gave her a sulfa treatment, 
but this did not help. 

A: The doe is afflicted with 
pyremia, a form of blood poisoning 
in which abscesses appear in various 
parts of the body due to entrance 
into the blood stream from the pri- 
mary pneumonia infection. Where 
these abscesses do not acquire too 
great an area the judicious adminis- 
tration of antibiotics will aid in clear- 
ing up the condition. Since not all 
rapid and difficult breathing is due to 
lung trouble part of this in her case 
may be due to extreme pain, and fur- 
ther relief and comfort might be had 
through consulting your veterinarian. 


Embolism 

Q: I had a _ purebred doe that 
kidded on a Wednesday, her kid died 
on Thursday, and she died on Friday. 
She apparently was OK until after 
her kid died. I posted her and here 
are my’ findings: 

One-half of liver small and silvery 
blue in color, other half seemed 
normal in color but was greatly en- 
larged. 

Lungs, one side purplish, 
side healthy pink. 

Gall bladder greatly enlarged. 

First stomach packed with food. 

Second stomach empty except for 
water. 

Third and fourth stomach a small 
amount of food. 

She refused to eat after her kid 
died; all I was able to get into her 
was about a quart of molasses flavor- 
ed water. She also had lost her cud. 

A: If conditions transpired about 
as you have mentioned the doe prob- 
ably died as the result of an embolus. 
This is a blood clot that breaks away 
from some of the vascular areas of 
the womb and is carried through the 
circulation gathering size somewhat 
lixne a snowball does and eventually 
plugging up some vital point in the 
circulation like you observed in the 
liver changes or various lung dis- 
coloration. It is a rather common 
cause of sudden death in animals fol- 
lowing the giving of birth. There is 
also a possibility that the changes 
you noted in the organs could have 
been due to the natural process of 
mortification which sets in soon after 
death and is first noticed in those 
structures closest to the ground. 
Embolism is more or less accidental 
and perhaps you may never experience 
another case in your herd. 


other 








. Doing 


Organizations of dairy goat owners are invited to contstaate newsworthy items from 


their meetings. Mere routine 
Smith talked on cheesemaking™ 
will be 


‘reports”™ 


of value to other owners 


Reports must be written on one side of sheet only; 


spaced, 


will not be published—the bare fact 
is not helpful, 


or if hand-written allow comparable space between 
carbon copies will not be accepted. Copy for reports must reach Dairy Goat 


that “Mr 
but a resume of information in that talk 


if typewritten they must be double 
lines, with ample margins, 
Journal not 


later than the first of the month for the following issue (May ! for June issue, and so on) 


Coming Events 


Apr. 3—Goat program at Farm and serene 
Week, University of Maine, 
Edwin D. Austin, sec., Elisworth, Me. 
June !|—San Fernando Valley Goat Society 
buck show at Laurelwood Acres Dairy, 
Chatsworth, Calif. Supt., Vernen Hill. 
15—Saanen Dairy Goat Club of San 
Fernando Valley annual show at Laurel- 
wood Acres Dairy, Chatsworth, Calif. 
Supt., Mrs. Jane Lampe. 
July 6 Ss. icut Goat 
Assn. show. Mrs Roscoe Chapman, 
sec., Norwichtown, Conn. 
14—Anntial goat show of the Penin- 
sula Dairy Goat Assn. of Washington, 
at Bethel, Wash. Mrs. A. M. Quistorff, 
pres., Rt. | Box 216, Sig Harbor, Wash. 
July 19—-Cooperative Goat Products Assn., 
kid show. Mrs. Alice Tracy, LaHabra, 
Calif., publicity. 


June 





July 





What do you know that is coming up 
in the goat industry? Meetings of your 
association, shows, fairs or other dates 
of interest should be listed under “Com- 
ing Events.” A postcard is all that is 
necessary to send in such listings. 











KANSAS DIRECTORS MEET 
TO ELECT OFFICERS 

Directors of the Kansas State Dairy Goat 
Society, Inc., met Jan. 21 at the home of 
Dr. C. A. Branch, Marion, Kans., to elect 
officers for 1952. These are: Eugene Bond, 
pres.; Carl Romer, vice-pres.; Dr. Frank W. 
Shaffer, sec.-treas. 

An extended discussion of plans for the 
annual fall show was held, after which Mrs. 
Branch served lunch.—Report by Dr. Frank 

haffer, sec., Salina, Kans. 


SAANEN CLUB ELECTS 
OFFICERS FOR COMING YEAR 

The Saanen Club announces the following 
officers for the year of 1952: M. A. Maz- 
well, pres.; Helen Daily, vice-pres.; 
Rogers, sec.; W Aughenbaugh, 
Theo Moeller, Jo Taylor and Mrs. Carl Sand- 
burg, directors 


CATSKILL DAIRY GOAT ASSN. TO 
SUPPORT RESEARCH PROJECT 

Members of the Catskill Dairy Goat Assn. 
held their January meeting at the home of 
Howard and Florence Dorland, North Har- 








FONTANA TOGGENBURGS 
Registered doe kids and star bucks for 
h 


sale 
From Advanced Registry dams 
MRS. MARTHA SCHMIDT 
Phene 5192 
1803 Whittram Ave., Fontana, Calif. 








"JUDGES TIE BOWS 
ON SURIC DOES 


NOW is the time to reserve your Suric Kids 
from AR milkers—entire herd on test. 


Nubians and Toggenburgs 


DOROTHY MARTIN'S SURIC HERD 
Suric Farm, R. D. 2, Newtown, Pa. 





persfield, N. Y., and at that time voted to 
send a minimum of $! a month for the sup- 
port of the peigaven project of the Penn- 

sylvania Deiry Goat Assen. 
The meeting po we to the Dorland's 
barn — Mr. Dorland gave a demon- 
dding with the electric 





panty Som 

Plans were made for a 4-H Goat Project 
in Broome, Otsego and Delaware counties.— 
Report by Myra Smith, cor. sec., Sidney 
Center, N. Y. 


COOPERATIVE GOAT PRODUCTS ASSN. 
ELECTS PEEL AS PRESIDENT 

At the annual meeting of the Cooperative 
Goat Products Assn., held at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald Moorhouse, Pomona, 
Calif.. the following officers were elected: 
Lawrence Peel, pres.; James Pembrook, vice- 
pres.; Mr. Duff, second vice-pres.; Mrs. 
James Pembrook, sec.; Mr. Swift, treas.; 
Mr. Bacom, Ted Johnston, members at large; 


Mrs. Alice Tracy, publicity —Report by 
Mrs. Alice Tracy, LaHabra, Calif. 


PENINSULA DAIRY GOAT ASSN. 
DISCUSSES COOPERATIVE INSURANCE 

The Peninsula Dairy Goat Asan. of Wash- 
ington held its January meeting at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Julius Brown, Olalla. 
After a pot-luck dinner officers were elected. 
They are: Mrs. A. M. Quistorff, res.; 
ee Richardson, vice-pres.; Mrs Falius 

rown, sec.-treas.; Mrs. Stan Bradley, Mrs. 
J. Richardson, J. Brown, C. Vine, H. Casey, 
Mrs. Mary Young, directors 

A discussion was held on developing a 
cooperative goat mortality insurance and 
plans were made for a buck show early in 
June, while the annual goat show will be 
July 14 at Bethel. The Association spon- 
sors three 4-H Goat Clubs which also parti- 
cipate in these shows.—Report by Mrs. Joy 
Quistorff, pres., Sig Harbor, Wash 


Where to buy goats? Read Dairy Goat 


Journal ads. 


Panama Valentine, young Saanen 
buck secured by Mrs. Constance Deer, 
Keshena, Wis., to head her herd. He 
was bred by Mr. and Mrs. W. T. 
Sparks, San Marcos, Calif. 





Chimney Rock Herd 


of i 
Officially tested Taggenburgs 
Offers kids sired by 
**CHIKAMING SYLVAN JAN AR 


Son of **Adenetcha Judy AR 412 
(3607 M, 101 F in 10 months) 
*CHIKAMING CORONADO 
MAGNUS 
Grandson of **Fink and son of 
eeee**Chikaming Meggi AR 1773 
(2485 M, 84 F) 


Out of AR dams with high butter- 
fat. Chikaming, Buckeye, 
Yokelawn breeding. 


A few mature does for sale. 
Write for pictures and 
pr r 


MRS. DAVID LINDSAY 
Rutherfordton North Carolina 

















Get Started Right 
Buy the Best 


Buy MILKMAKERS and prove 
they yield Better Quality milk 
at lower cost. 

Finest Purebred Toggenburgs 
from ancestors with official rec- 
ords of 3600 to 4400 Ibs. in 10 
months. 

Sturdy farm-raised MILK- 
MAKERS give lasting satisfac- 
tion because they breed true for 
type and high lifetime yields of 
fine quality milk. Call and milk 
them before you buy. 

Bred Right — Fed Right 
Priced Right. Registered milkers 
and kids $30 to $90. 


ADMOR FARMS 
Phone 485J1 Moravia, N 





Sunset Hollow 
TOGGENBURGS 


YOUNG HERD SIRES 
OPEN DOELINGS 
Sire Grandson of imported Fink AR 
All dams are Advanced Registry tested 
or are on AR test this year. They carry 
a fine Chikaming strain. Order 1952 
kids now. 


Sunset Hollow is a small herd 
with a fine record. 


MES. HELEN 8S. BAILY 


Rte. 1 West Chester Pa. 














Advanced Registry 
TOGGENBURBGS 


Bred and fresh does sired by SUNSHINE 
FINK'S SHOSHONE 178689, bred to MILE 
HIGH RIO Ill 194372, who is backed by 
Sunshine Fink's Rio and Jean of the Alps. 
Bangs and tuberculin tested. 
L. W. MEYLER 


Conneaut Ohio 





YOKELAWN 


“Home o 
America’s Choicest Toggenburgs” 


Wanaque, New Jersey 


Aareq 
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177? MILK 7??? 


ALLAN L. ROGERS 
Caprice Farm, Burtonsville, Md. 


Announces 
The importation of the 
British Saanen doe 


ROSEDOWN ELVAN 


This first kidder, before being shipped, 
averaged |7 Ibs. a day for 176 days—e total 
of 3004 lbs. Her high week, 5 months after 
freshening, was 140 Ibs. During the period 
her average butterfat was 3.6% 

What more could you ask for? Well, 
her dam R4 PHILBUCKET EASILY, was 
high doe of her breed in 1950 with 5365 Ibs 
in 365 days; milking through she produced 
10,141 Ibs. in 2 years 


YOU af 
barn 


this in YOUR 


details 


have a milker like 
write m@ today for full 





IMMER ICS 


Boyneswood Herd 


Saanens and British Saanens 


Milk Recorded @ Butterfats Good 


Best bloodlines, 


including Thundersley Petrol 


Booking young stock at 
reasonable 
for direct shipping 


prices 
Write 


MRS. K. M. CROSS 
Four Marks 
England 


Thornybush Farm, 
Alton, Hampshire, 


IMPORTED 
BRITISH SAANEN 


Tofferidge Maia and 
Weald; each gave over 
year as first kidders 
high day last May 


Hortense of 
3500 Ibs. last 
ind over 20 Ibs. 


At Stud: PETROL’'S SAMSON 
Sired by imported Thundersley Petrol 


Booking orders on 1952 kids 
write for full information 


AMEDIO DePLERRO 
4202 Madison Ave. Ogden, Utah 


FARM 
Kent, 
—Registered Herd 
Foggerics rgs Pesach Alpines Nubiaus 
SIRES AT STUD. Home of Fellar of Grase- 
lake FA-2670. We will sell any animal we 
own. Call prepared to take with you your 
choice Male kids on order only. Doe kids 
at $15 each and up. Milking does priced on 
individual merit and record f past per 
formance 


GRASSLAKE 


Telephone 110732 Wash. 


BLANKS 


4-generation pedi 
description forme 
what you want for 

sheets” as well as records 
O¥%xl! in. Sc each; 3 for i0c; 10 
for 25c; 50 for $1. Post 





PEDIGREE 


roomy, 
} 


Fine 


eree ar Just 


“sales 
Sa 
paid 
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Classifier ADS 


t Je a word for single in 

t 6 consecutive insertions of same 
ad, ordered in advance, for the price of 5; 
12 such insertions at cost at 8. Minimum 
$1 ad insertion. Count all initials, b 


fore that date. Ads arriving a closing 

date appear in next available i 
References: All new Giesuiness 

furnish at least one bank one busi 





and abbreviations as words. 

Commercial Rates: 10c a word, minimum 
20 words, same discounts as above. 

Copy for classified ads must reach Batey 
Goat Journal before the 5th of the mont 
oreceding date of publication (April 5 for 
May issue, and so on). If possible send 
ade earlier so that you may receive ac- 

‘or i correction be- 





an 
ds will not be published por 
euch references are thoroughly checked 
(you will save time by submitting written 
statements from references with your ad 
order). 

Cash in full must accompany order. If 
you are not certain as to the cost of your 
ad. write it out and send it to Dairy t 
Journal, and we will bill you for it in 
advance. 








AT STUD 








FRENCH ALPINE 
FRALPINA’S COMAL PRINCE. 
tered; hornless. Descendant 
Norte. Fee $10. Albert 
Comal Ave., New Braunfels, 





Regis- 
Pierre e] 
D. Busch, 460 
Texas. 


ROMER'’S Sunflower Herd, Admire Kans., 
offering stock from world record does 
Advanced Registry sires. 

~ FRENCH ALPINE | buck, does, doe and 
buck kids. eee yearling does. The 
McGoverns, Rt. 1, New Bloomfield, Mo. 








NUBIANS 





NUBIANS 


“AT STUD: Budlett’s Mariner AN-3838-P, 
imported; and Valley Park Hill's Brutus 
Sandy N-.8570. Tuberculin and Bangs test- 
ed. Registered in both associations. Elam S$ 
Horst, Bareville. Pa. 


SLEET OF SCOTCHMAN’S FOLLY, son 
of Nibbles of Red Barn. C. E. Leach, Co 
lumbie, Mo 


AT STUD: Jurgen, son of imported Berk- 


ham Jenkins. Spaulding Rogers, Hollins 
College, Va - 











SAANENS 
SNOWBOY of Saucon Valley and Bub- 
bles’ Toni of Saucon Valley. A. M. Hol 
schwandner, Rt. 3, Bethlehem, Pa. Phone 
Allentown 3.6644 


he et he a | sy OF LEMAY 385849. 
9, Box 202, Lemay, Mo. St. 
ot - Co. 











FRENCH ALPINES 





REGISTERED, purebred Alpines: 
yearlings, also kids from 
sonable. D. M. Hensel, Rt. 


tana. Calif 


PUREBRED French Alpine milking dovs 
and kids for sale. Dependable year. round 
producers. priced right. Mrs Burdett 
Moose. Rt. 3. Bath. Y 


TOMONA French Alpines: Doe kids and 
several milkers with 2,000- to 3,000-Ib 
production backgrounds. Thomas Kent, 908 

40th Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 


Milkers, 
star bucks; rea- 


1, Box $53, Fon- 








“Where can I buy a Saanen 
buck with short hair and good 

igree?”"— Edwin Skelcy, too 
naw Co., Mich. 


EDACO French Alpines offer star buck 
kids from herd with official DHIA average 
of 2250 Ibs. Mating list available. Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin D. Austin, Ellsworth, Me. 


NOW TAKING ORDERS for spring ‘kids 
from registered French Alpine herd. Lin- 
wood Orchards, Rt. 4, Box 63, Stevens 
Point, Wis. 


RECORD oy Nubian does: Katrein's 
Charmain, 4248 lbs. milk; Katrein’s Lorelie, 
3425 Ibs. milk. 4 del Valle is Charmain's 
dam ai relies maternal grandam. Off- 


spring of these three does for sale: Bucks, 
does, after first kidding. 
is6st Dronfield, San Fer- 


5 months of age 
Alfred Jelinek 
nando, Calif 


THE ORISKA NUBIANS offers Manaqua 
Nick; black, purebred. Has _— 4-qts. 
Daughter of 5-qt. . Bred March. 
Also 2 nice yearlings. Booking pr for 
spring kids. Call weekends or after 5. 
—— James, Upper Utica St., Oriskany, 








ee ys NUBIANS. Small choice, pure- 
bred from AR foundation stock exceed- 
ing 2500 Ibs. Four generations of the 
best. Professi require imme- 
diate disposal at big rifi Act quickly. 
Dr. George, Thougand Oaks, Calif. 
~CHANUBIAN HERD. Limited amount of 
young stock, 
tered in AMGRA. ives, 
Bojangle’s Andrue N100375; a Sil- 
voruson N99300. Mrs. C. Channel, 
Arcadia, 


SPLENDID does, doelings. Good 
duction; show quality. 1952 kids from oo. 
Milkeywhey Garry and Naja Dykstra, rea- 
sonable. Naja Goat Farm, Rt. 1, Box 21/0, 
Merced, Calif 


CAMPFIRE Capricroft’s King Kato, Edel- 
weiss. Illahee, Harleo, Creamy. Malpas, 
Chikaming lines are producing best strains 
in the west at Herron's Motel, Hazel Creek, 
Calif 

NUBIANS: Buck at stud, 
ported Berkham Jenkins. 
old does, grades. Chimney Acres, Thomes 
H. Reese, Rt. |, Dawson, Pa. Near Bryan 
Church 


BEAUTIFUL, black-and-white buck, 5 
months. Dam, Dixie Lee, highest producing 
doe Roeder’s Nubian Dairy. Sire, Nick-A- 
Demus. $75. Q6 Ranch, 5727 S. W. Miles 
Ct., Portland 19, Oreg. 

WHITE DAY NUBIANS: T 
for winter and spring kids 
north of Roanoke on Rt. 220 
Ro gers Hollins College, Va. 


<UBIANS Yearlings and 1951! kids Also 
milking does. Prize winning stock at Ohio 
State Fair in 1950 and 1951. Mr. and Mrs 
Frank Corbus, Hudson Ohio 


SHIRLOSS NUBIANS offering yearling 
does and bred does; Chikaming, Brutus 
hi bh 

















aking orders 
Nine miles 
Spaulding 











BREEDERS: Safeguard your customer— 
register in American Goat Society, Mena, 
Ark., for proof of pure breeding. 


Mrs. Vern Bailey, 
Aatnaienn Ind. 


FOR SALE: Nubian “buck, F Fomine King 





FINE, FRESH does; one an AR. Reason- 
able. Donovan Beal, Rt. |, Box 210, Merced, 
Calif 


REGISTERED. Breach Alpine doe 2 years 
old; bred Nov. 24. Wade Johnson, Frank- 
fort, Y 


hk N96748 Also 2 young Nubian 
een 6 months old. Price reasonable. 
Forest Bowman, Rt. 4, Georgetown, _Ind. 


MUST SELL at once entire herd a vagie- 
tered Nubians. Four milking does, 3 bred 
does, 4 doe kids and herd sire. Priced very 
reasonably. Norton Ingalls, Greenville, N. Y. 





ORDER your kids early. Sired by Budiett's 
Mariner AN-3838-P, imported. Plainview 
Nubian Goat Dairy. Bareville, Pa. 


DOELINGS, registered, grade; 9 to 12 
months. Excellent stock. E. A. Rush, Elgin, 


Oreg. 

BEGINNERS: If you buy purebreds, be 
eure they are registered in American Goat 
Suciety, Mena, Ark. 

“KITMAR NUBIANS. } Kids sired by si star 
buck. Mary Rice, Rt. 3, Folsom, mmon- 
ton, N. J Hae : Nes 

REGISTERED, bred does; 
buck service. 
Ww. Ve. folios 

FOR SALE: Proved registered Nubian 
buck, born Jan. 2, 1950. Mrs. Grace Stone, 
Re. |, Box 250, West Alexandria, Ohic. 





grade : does; 
Chippewa Herd, Elm Grove, 








SAANENS 





BOOKING ORDERS 1952 kids sired by 
a, grandson Rio Linda Dona Marcelina, 

ndersiey Petrol imp., Moonlarch En- 
dymion imp. Dams big. hornless, short- 
heired; wonderful milkers, long lactation. 
Mrs. C. M. Stanford, Wayne. Maine. 


MANORIN SAANENS. 1951 doelings of 
finest conformation and bred does for spring 
kidding. All superior stock of our own 
productive strain. Underpriced for farm 

livery only. E. Lucile Kinsey, 155 Bothin 
Rd., Manor, Marin Co., Calif. 5 ae 

GRADE DOES; bred right, raised right. 
Three and 4-qt. milkers, now freshening. 
Also herd sire, Hickoriana Prince Domino 
$-9633, of Wasatch breeding; coming 4- 
year-old. Thomas W. Ford, Mountain View, 
Ark. 


SAANENS: Registered purebreds. 
reme bloodlines. Kids now rea 

oe with or without kids. Reasonable. 
Lilian Hartigan, North Hampton, N. H. 


BRED DOES: Saanens and Saanen-Nubian 
crosses for sale as a herd or individually. 
Excellent breeding. John E. Montague, Rt. 
1, Raleigh, N. C 


SAANEN OWNERS: American Goat So- 





Su- 








cletvy registry certificates are proof of pure © 


breeding. Address, Secretary Weis, Mena, 
Ark. 


eee RRR ee ed 


“Will you tell me where I can 
buy some goats?”—Lewis Mondick, 
Huren Co., Mich. 


ERR RE EEE ee 


CITY HAS expanded and must dispose of 
registered and grade does, milking; ahd 
doelings to freshen in spring. Can ship. 
Dr. Frank W. Shaffer, Salina, Kans. 


“ECHO HERD Saanens. 
with production. Bucks, 
Picking Rodfish Calif 


Large, showy, 
does, kids. H. L. 





TOGGENBURGS 





QUIGLEY'S Toggenburgs, bred in the 
purple. Nothing but the t. Have some 
choice young does to freshen in Mar. priced 
at $100 each. Buck kids are $40 each at 
5 weeks of age. These animals are bred 
right and ae et roperly fed to insure a long 
milking life. ® mature does will produce 
from 5 to 7 qts. daily and are long time 
milkers. Purebreds exclusively. Your in- 
quiries promptly answered Prices FOB 
Mr. J. Quigley, Rt. 1, 


this address: 


iw. 

PUREBRED Toggenburgs. From |! to 2 
years of age. Gentle; short-haired; medium 
chocolate; beautiful udders; naturally horn- 
less. From heavy producers Ca kaming, 
Cloverleaf breeding, bred to Croy’s Skipper. 
Most of them will freshen by time this is 
printed. Priced _reasonably. Charles P. 
Wagoner, Barterville, Ky. 

BUCKS A AND DOES due to freshen. | 


ly 


De- 
and ow i od s. a 
stock at aheiae pri ices. Registration, 
health a furnished. Frances Steyer, 
Deer Park, Md 

BEFORE YoU “BUY see the profitable 
Greenwood Herd and two star bucks! Choice 
kids, first fresheners, fertile sires, bred 
does; priced reasonably at dairy. Greenwood, 
Mertz 











HIGH PRODUCTION dairy goats 
kids. Oct., Nov., Dec 
Goat Farm, Rt. |, 
Ridge 6-1474R. 


TOGGENBURG PICTURE: Printed in full 
color on high quality paper. Size 6x9. Suit- 
able for framing. 25 postpaid. Dairy Goat 
Journal, Columbia, Mo 

1RY A KEYBOARD Toggenburg for 
steady production. Registered does and doe 
Side available. Mrs. James Malley, Salem, 

a. 


and 
freshening. Blue Hill 
Westwood, N. J. Park 





DRUMALDRA. Milking and bred does, 
kids, bucks. Bred by rdonyx, —— of 
LaHo -ag™ Arthur Christiansen, Rt. 1, Silver 
Spring. q 

STAR aK KIDS from AR sire: Clover- 
leaf and Fink breeding. Buy young, save 
money. Cloverleaf Goat Dairy, Janesville, 
Wis. 

TX DAIRY GOAT RANCH. Offering pure- 
bred Toggenburgs exclusively. Stud bucks. 
Dr Wolf, Carthage, Mo 


PUREBRED registered Swiss Toggen- 
buras. Bred does: bucks. World record 
breeding. Ozark Goatery, Batesville, Ark. 


FOR SALE: Several bred does. These are 
purebred Toggenburgs, but are not regis- 
tered. Frank Manning, Frederick, Okla. 


PUREBRED registered Toggenburgs. 
Much Chikaming breeding. Harry R. Beilke, 
901 East Ridgeway Ave Rt |, Waterloo, la. 


WRITE American Goat Society, Mena, 
Ark., for help with your registry problems. 
It_ wall pay you. 























ROYAL ROGER, purebred Saanen, regis- 
tered in American Goat Society. Hornless. 
John Schlick, Vernon Center, N. Y. 


BIG ROCK Saanens for sale. 
best of bloodlines. All inquiries answered. 
Mrs. Harry Diercks, Rt. 3. Waterloo, la. 


1952 SAANEN kids from high-produci 





All ages; 





ONE PUREBRED, registered Toggenburg 
buck for sale. For information write Mrs. 
M. 0. O. Bloom, Box 205. Kootenai, ._ Idaho. 


SELLING to attend pwn 50 head of 
heavy milking, healthy, young Toggenburgs. 
Violet Blackston, Hilltop, Ark. 





does Sired by imp Milkevwhey Fran- 
cls. L. M. Tully, Shawnee, Okla. 


PUREBRED does, kids, 
from AR does. 
Wade, 


WEEK- OLD KIDS sired by imp. Etherley 
Mynas, from our fine brood dams. Dorothy 

Rogers, | Burtonsville, Md. 
—— HILL ‘'SAANENS. Registered 
Tested dams. 


E Kids for sale. est 
re. Rath Peckham, Fortsmouth, R. 1. 


bucks, hy order, 
Some mature stock. Exzelia 
Baltic, Conn. 








SWISS ALPINE 





MUST SELL to prevent too much inbreed- 
ing in my herd: Altracrest Rez SA88190, 
AR1I32. Dam is champion Pence’s LuLu, 
star milker, AR 1776. Without a doubt he 
is one of the finest Swiss Alpine sires in the 
sumed States. Helen Kirby, Mechanicville, 


SEVERAL BREEDS 





REDWOOD RIDGE NUBIANS, French Al- 
pines and Saanens. Gentle, vigorous, range- 
raised stock. Based on the finest of each 
breed under a rigid culling system. Fresh 
does? bred ,zonrlings.: buck and doe kids; 
now ble prices. Mr. 
and Mrs. Dante “Calvi aad Joy Rd., Occt- 
dental, Sonoma Co., Cali 


RIO LINDA SAANENS, ” Alpines: Nubiana, 
Toggenburgs. From highest producing 
bloodlines of each breed. Bred yearlings, 
buck and doe kids, including several top 
show winners. Now available at reasonable 
prices. N Goodridge, Rt. 2, Box 530, 
Auburn, Calif. 


—, Kd OREGON 
French Ipines and Toggenburgs. Order 
spring i now. Best milking strains, 
from grand champion blue ribbon dams. 
Mountain Vale Goatery, R. W. Casebecer, 
14725 S. E. Powell Bivd., Portland 66, Oreg. 





purebred Nubians, 





READERS 


LOI isement 
HunpreDs of goat owners rely on 

“Dairy Goat Husbandry and Dis- 
ease Control” by C. E. Leach, pub- 
lisher of Dairy Goat Journal, as a 
chief source of help and information. 
See here what a few of them have to 
say about this book— 


“Dairy Goat Husbandry and Dis- 
ease Control is the most complete 
collection of goat facts in one book 
that we have yet seen.”—-Mrs. Wil- 
liam E. York, West Springfield, 
Mass. 

“Received my copy of Dairy Goat 
Husbandry and Disease Control. It 
is a wonderful book and I think 
every goat owner should have a 
copy.”—Mrs. Neil Doherty, Everett, 
Wash. 

“Give my thanks to Dr. Leach for 
his fine book. I think it is the best 


j 
> (nis advert 


W. Meyer, Long Lake, Minn. 


Idaho Farmer, I am ordering Dairy 


trol.”— 
“I am sure I will find Dairy Goat 


quite useful. 
simplicity with which it is written, 
and am sure it is very useful for 
all goat breeders.”—George D. Stod- 
dard, Assistant Professor of Dairy 
Husbandry, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Ia. 

“Congratulation on Dairy Goat 
Husbandry and Disease Control. 
It's what we've needed for a long 
time."—Barbara Johnston, Nor- 
walk, Calif. 

“Dairy Goat Husbandry and Dis- 
ease Control is one of the best 
books I have.”—Mrs. Emma Lee 
Sells, Chesterfield, Ind. 


You, Too, will find this book most 
useful. With its 164 pages, 
crammed with illustrations, you will 
find it one of the most useful books 
you own and invaluable for constant 
use and ready-reference. 
Price $3.50 postpaid 





Enclosed is $3.50 for which please 
tush me my copy of “Dairy Goat 
Husbandry and Disease Control.” 


Name 





ever. I already cured a fine doe as 7 
a result of information in it.”—F. — 


“Upon the recommendation of Dr. — 
E. T. Baker, veterinarian of Mos- — 
cow, Ida., and veterinary editor of © 


Goat Husbandry and Disease Con- ; 
~—Lena Fletcher, Forks, Wash. ~ 


Husbandry and Disease Control ; 
I particularly like the © 
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sid | doe kids, Saanens sired by Moonlarch En- of Dairy Goat Journal? Write Box 
Among our Toggenburg Brood dymion’s Thunderhead. Nubians sired by care of Dairy Goat Journal, Columbia, Mo. 
Does is the First Seven-Star Oakwood Jumbo and Oakwood Playboy. $35 w 
> . ANTED: 20 to 30 head high- rade, 
Milker, the Advanced Registry — * as iela Goat Farm, Box 956, Janes- bred dairy goats, to freshen March, “April 
Doe . . State price. Raymond Holler, Almena, Wis. 
: : oan j RANGE-RA!SED, hardy and registered 
CHIKAMING i Saanens, Toggenburgs, Nubians. 
CORONADO JASCHA ordi to buyers’ demands and judges’ RABBITS 


awards, we believe we have what it takes 


CHIKA MING HERD ~ pa g stock. Top Notch Ranch, Fabius, BRED for production, New Zealand White. 


ila, Flemish Giant, Checker Giant 

Profitable producers of meat, fur 

breeders. Mohican, 6G Fitch Ave., 
Poquonock Bridge. Conn 


PLACE YOUR orders now for buck and WHO CAN SPARE us a Feb. 1951 a <d 
N 








We » no we rdera for FOR SALE Excellent Toggenburg and 

e are now takit ee f Saanen does kidded in Jan., Feb., Mar. Also 

| ye ng c sire, Sunset Hollow 

ck and Doe Kids idy Cres Mrs. Harold Bryan, - . 

, . 7 , Waynesboro, Pe PEDIGREED New Zealand Whites. Bred 
does $8; buc All 3 c 

FAMILIES of n ORDER 1952 doe and buck kids now, to ones oe y, To. . can auaranteed. Close’ 


Nubian Toggenburge Saanen 


produc . 1 € ’ ed about middle of May, from Clar- 
. ms w prices. Few yearling doelings 


4 
Dar Vo an f Ancil Johnson, Rt. 1, Box 155B, MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 


ord Producet 








75 head of goats, mixed . d 

Mrs. Carl Sandburg ds; 20 milking goats, 55 young does E NUTRIA ay oe — Beavers. 
a : d wethers Priced t 25« 0 1 ess asy to raise like rabbits; goo money in 

Helga Sandburg Golby Aree Be big wy hedge rem Jense peits. J. Husar, Rt. |, Watervliet, Mich. 
Connemara Farms REGISTERED, purebred Saanens, Toggen- 
Flat Rock, N. ¢ burgs, Nubians, Alpines. Bucks, does, 1952 SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
kids Choice stock Reasonable prices. 

Louis L. Gakle, Rt. 1, Ontario, Calif. 
JSIERLD 4 reeds Also KING RANCH Bluestem and the new Buf- 
oe ee en j es and 1932 j Orland felgrass. Seeding details and prices. Guy 
| H Ark Hutchinson, Uvalde, Texas 

BROWN’'S \AT-P ARADISE purebred herd French 


‘ ; PP ie ar Saanens offered at sacrifice REAL ESTATE 
Powdered—Special Process Gavie Var Veet Gaater Rt.. Ovets, Gree. . eaanieediieeen saliles 


BEAUTIFUL yearling doe, Toggenburg- 


, FARMS, homes and ranches in the Ozarks. 
. o . woes $25. W. L. Cates, Rt. Land from $6 per acre up. Modern homes 
70a 1 i OXY on from $1,800 up. T. K. Boyer, Box 189, 
TOGGENBURG, 2 years, freshen March. Eureka Springs, Ark a 
° . | Nubian buck, 2 years. Joseph Topinka, Rt $00 ACRES good stock range, smal! im- 
It’s Good |} 2, Box 121, Neillsville, Wis. provements: $7,000 Offers considered. 
Widely accepted ¢ doctors and } eaiiene Cadoosa Ranch, Hulbert, Okla. 


custome GOAT SUPPLIES 




















TANNING 





1 Ib. tin (makes 5 qts $ 2.50 | GOATS: warns) Tuy Maal bases Bann 
% case (6 Ibs.) 14.25 Formula W No starving, no drenching Tea YOUR GOATSKINS, deerskins (state 
% case (12 Ibs.) 27.00 | epoonful in the feed once each week $1! which) made into finest gloves! C. K. 
ONE CASE (24 Ibs.) 48.00 | peerage! Ib.; $3 Ib Formula M. an organic Wood Factory. K-DG, Johnstown, N.Y 
| tonic, puts and keeps them in fine condi = en 
(Quantity discounts to dairies) | thon and increases milk flow $1.25 Ib. pre BEAT NEW high cost of shipping 
| paid Fred B Keifer. Marshall. Il! charges. Tan your own skins. Send $1! for 
All shipments PREPAID in USA recipe to S M T, Box 22, Claypool, Ind 
NO KICK COMING! Simple, handy metal 
rig clamps doe's legs above hock Fine for 


BROWN GOAT FARMS breaking in young milkers. Guaranteed BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
- . postpaid) Turner Mfg. Co., Corning, la 
Menomonie, Wis. 








STOP teat-sucking. Apply harmless, et 4 ~ COPIES of Dairy Goat Journal: 
fective No-Teat-Suk. Guaranteed Send $1 1 some nigh unto antique—aere 
epee eee es ee se ee ee eB ed for ounce bottle. Sanident Company, 7512 available Not full files, not necessarily 

$ Greenwood Ave.. Chicago 19. I. _ consecutive issues, but just a miscellaneous 
CMPD? * < ahh 5 tiariainaieatani grour some dating back over !5 vears 
PAPER BOTTLES, printed, for goat While thev last we offer a miscellaneous 
COMPLETE MILK ROOM milk. $4, 100; $38, 1000 Charges collect package (our selection) of 10 copies for 
> Bottle caps $2 1000 postpaid. Clinton 50c postraid. Dairy Goat Journal. Columbia, 
EQUIPMENT, $500 Kees. New Cant Mo pees SA A 
JS s k t At _— 
53-qt. H. E. Wright pasteurizer and. cab SHIPPING CRATES for rent. Glenn E. heipiat pip | auman aan ype 
+ ot F sorbet ' ae —s . . on = Boydstun, Comanche, Okla directions, $2. You can renew your energy 
oe aos ae * nA er apes Pre and health! Order today. Sierra Nevada 
ate nk; | jt. milk kettles; | —_ > — 
8-qt. cans; cases; bottles; carrier. Nothing | GOAT BREEDERS SOCIETIES Retreat, Nevada City, Calif. 
more needed except a r, hilter discs 
and caps | 


BOMB ICRC 90196 9¢ 











ey ee ee extra floor| , CENTRAL NEW YORK Dairy Goat So- MISCELLANEOUS 


boards. Very reasonab cletvy members offer stock for sale all 
a Sine | breeds. Write for list Membership $! per . 
year Mrs. Robert C. Harris, sec., Fabius, _BOOTS—High-grade, fancy, handmade, 
WALTHAM GOAT DAIRY N Y Western style. Made to your measurements. 
355 Waverley Oaks Rd. Waltham, Mass. Latest catalog. Crichet Boot Company, El 
Telephone Wal. 5-0434R ~ = Paso. Tex 








GOAT D DAIRY FOR. SALE STAINLESS STEEL te “5 gl anevenal |-at. 





3 QUES sein ISU aelo Id LIES 2< 324 WOOD | === sauce an $6 three $8.79; 
six $13.79. tah 5 9. Maior Com- 
FOR SALE White Crest Grade A drirvy, . 71 Milford, Springfield, Mass. 
LAKE-LAND FARM milking 80 head. 30 acres, 8-room modern 7”: —e oo 
Toggenburgs and French Alpines | —— m --. br a a a © lo- 
Accepting orders no for kids of both cate o. t t ansas City an si ." 
racang hee cob ll ‘ Femeaanacad Good buildings, cooler, milker. truck, routes. BREEDERS 
bucks for sale. All stock registered $15,000 will handle. See Wilson Realtor, [)|SPL, DVERTISING RATES 
AMGRA, Lightest shipping crates used .722° No. 16th St. Kansas City, Kans. I AYA SI} 
Mail promptly answered FRANK A. FA-4592 Full page (30 in.) _...--_- 
LONG, Rt. 3 Box 503-A, Texarkana, Tex Half page (15 in.) -- 
Third page (10 in.) —_ 
WANTED Sixth page (5 in.) 
Tenth ge (3 in.) 

AKDA eG 5 Fifttenth page (2 in.) 
OAKDALE GOAT RANCH RABBITS wanted Meat, laboratory, breed Thirtieth page (1 in.) 
Home of the LaSuise Herd ing stock Write for prices and give full Rates subject to 10% discount for 6- 
Bred docs and yeariinys in the Seanen details your stock Mohican 8D Fitch menth contract; 20% discount for 12-month 
and Ps pure breeds ° very few Ave. Poauonock Bridge. Conn contract. cash with order. 
1951 kids still available Jooking or = . < a All ad tach by. \ 
ders —. on 1952 kids PUREBRED, hornless, short-haired Saan- rates will ace Sar see Cae _ 

. E. & M. B. ETTIEN en or Nubian buckling and 2 Saanen of 

Rt. 5 Rogers Ark Nubian does, born 1952. Fred Goodyear, DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL. Columbia. Me. 
Groveland, Fla. 
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Are you tired of leaving so much of 
your pay check to be sent to Washing- 
ton to promote a militaristic govern- 
ment? Soam I. There seems to be no 
relief in that direction as long as we 
send men to Congress who cannot 
withstand pressure groups. So the next 
best thing to do is to stretch those 
value-sinking dollars all we can. I 
know of no better way than producing 
as much as possibje of one’s own food. 
There has been much misleading lit- 
erature circulated during the past few 
years on the ease and amount of food 
that one can produce on a very small 
acreage. However, I know that with a 
few goats for milk, a few surplus kids 
for sale, the mulch to increase garden 
production that one can produce 
enough of one’s living to be important. 
Added to this the saving of doctor bills 
and a better way of life, this is worthy 
of serious consideration. I do urge you 
not to start in too heavily unless you 
have a rather good backlog of finances 
or an above average salary. Start in 
a small way and expand rather than in 
a big way and become discouraged. 

——CONCLUSIONS— 

A young man left a rural area and 
went to the city. After he was there 
a year or two he returned home for a 
visit. One evening he was relating the 
glorious life in the city when his 
father asked, “Are the people there as 
healthy as we are? Are they as friend- 
ly as we are? Are they 2s happy as 
we are? Are they any honester than 
we are? Do they help in time of need 
as we do?” Whereupon the son said, 
“It is late and time to retire.” 


~CONCLUSIONS— 

The pendulum swings. In my earlier 
life the young folks were encouraged 
to get off the farm, especially oy the 
mothers, if my home was an average 
home, so “they would not have to work 
as hard as we have had to.” Now the 
pendulum is slowly swinging back 
toward rural life. I believe this to be 
the most healthful sign of our times. 

Rural churches are being revived, 
which is goog. A general trend to get 
“beyond the city limits” is going on. 
Two important factors enter into this 
rural thinking. Perhaps first is a mat- 
ter of self preservation. With us in 
the smaller income brackets who have 
so little left after our Uncle Sam takes 
the lion’s share we find it expedient to 
raise much of our family food. Next, 
and perhaps should be considered most 
important, is the added years of health- 
ful living that cannot be gotten in the 
crowded city life. 


—CONCLUSIONS— 

For a “funnel” for filling grain sacks 
take an old bucket and remove the 
bottom, hang the bucket up by the 
bail and tie the sack around it or sup- 
port it with cord tied to the bail. 


—CONCLUSIONS— 
As long as our associations counte- 
nance the sending out of literature, 


which, by innuendo, insinuation or out- 
right accusations attack the other or- 
ganization there can be no hope of 
harmony or consolidation. There seems 
to be a trend in recent years to take 
authority from the people and even 
from the directors, be they Congress- 
men or much lesser lights, and blindly 
follow the leader. I'm wondering if 
we, the people, are not to blame for 
lack of intelligent voting 


——CONCLUSIONS- 

I note an article written about 35 
years ago that some great doctor will 
“discover” that goat milk is a cure for 
insanity as it drives out impurities 
from the body and builds healthy tis- 
sue. I’m wondering if there might be 
some way to build up a goat milk 
bank for the chief diet of some of our 
men in Washington 


-CONCLUSIONS 

Along with other goat history I nete 
that Mr. and Mrs. I. E. Ettien, now of 
Rogers, Ark., have owned goats for 
more than 40 years. I believe that Mr. 
and Mrs. Ettien will bear me out in 
the statement that they have not kept 
goats that long but that goats have 
kept them. Who else has had so long 
a career with goats? It would be in- 
teresting to know just how many goats 
Mr. and Mrs, Ettien have owned dur- 
ing these years. 


—CONCLUSIONS— 

If you have several goats it is time 
to start looking around for your next 
winter's supply of hay. Contract with 
some farmer who will put it up ac- 
cording to your specifications. Have 
it baled loosely unless you buy the 
loose hay. See that it does not mature 
to the point of getting woody. Quality 
and price are both worthy of conside. 
ation but poor hay is 
most any price. 


expensive at 


CONCLUSIONS 

I am asked if polio is prevalent in 
areas where dairy goats are numerous. 
I presume there is no authentic infor- 
mation on this. A healthy body is 
much more resistant to these serious 
conditions than are the less rugged 
bodies, hence it stands to reason that 
one who drinks considerable goat milk 
is apt to be less susceptible to polio. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

Don't hesitate to cull the buck kids 
thoroughly. Either destroy them at 
birth or make wethers of them. There 
will be enough good buck kids to serve 
all present needs. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

To the rescue! Edgar Bergen, in one 
of his Sunday night programs, had 
Mortimer Snerd say he had trouble 
milking his goat because he could 
milk with only one hand as he had 
to hold his nose with the other hand. 
We believe that if enough write in a 
protest Mr. Bergen will find opportun- 
ity to correct Mortimer on the matter. 

Write to Deloney Sledge, Coca-Cola 
Co., 420 Madison Ave., New York City. 





Warning! 


Be sure that the buck you 
use this season is AMGRA 
registered if you plan to regis- 
ter the kids with us. 
not sure, 


If you are 
ask to see the regis- 
tration certificate. 


After April 1, 1952, that buck 
cannot be re-registered on the 
basis of papers in- any other 
association! 


THE AMERICAN 
MILK GOAT RECORD 
ASSOCIATION 


Ipswich, Massachusetts 











Silver Spring Herd 
French Alpines and Nubians 
Having greatly reduced my herd 

I will have a very limited number 


of spring kids of both breeds for 
sale. Bucks reserved on order only. 


Two exceptionally fine Nubian 
bucks. One is 10 months old, dark 
mahogany-red with black trim. 
One star buck, mottled black and 
white, 2% years old. 





All inquiries answered red promptly. 


MRS. JOHN Q. BATCHELDER 


Merrimac, Mass. 
Mall address: Rt. 1, Haverhill, Mass. 








HEL M’S 
Dehydrated goat milk, | ib 
Boz 75 goat milk capsules 
4 os. All-Purpose Cream 

PRs my 20% wane when pur- 
chased by the dozen. . ew addrese— 
HELM GOAT MILK PRODUCTS 





63.28 
1.00 











148 Vista Dr. Jackson, Mich. 





For Good Coulénaifen 
Use Suric Foundation 


Reserve your kids from does proved for 
production as well as the show ring. 
Nubians and Toggenburgs 


DOROTHY a SURIC HERD 
Suric Farm, R. D. 2, Newtown, Pa. 


“a See i 
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Ted Johnston, Norwalk, California, and Gold Crown Glories Bell, a five- 
year-old Saanen. This fine milker holds two Grand Championships and 
was placed first in six out of eight shows during 1950. 


Top breeders Ted and Barbara Johnston of 
Norwalk, California, are justifiably proud of 
the fine results they get on the Purina Goat 
Program. Here’s what they say: “We find our 
kids develop into better mature animals on 
the Purina Program. They perform better in 
the milking string and in the show ring when 
properly conditioned on Purina Calf Startena 
and Goat Chow.” 


If your goats aren’t fulfilling the promise of 


their breeding, it will pay you to check your 
feeding plan. Ask your Purina Dealer for a 
Goat Program circular or write to Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. The Purina 
Plan is proved by and 

built specifically for 

goats. You, too, will 

find it’s good busi- 

ness to feed Purina 

right straight 

through! 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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